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EQUIPMENT 



Wc are builders of our own characters. We have 
different positions, spheres, capacities, privileges, dif- 
ferent work to do in the world, different temporal fab- 
rics to raise; but we are all alike in this, — all are 
architects of fate. 

—J. F. Ware. 
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Chapter I 
THE POINT OF VIEW 

What shall I see, if ever I go 

Over the mountains high? 

Now I can see but their peaks of snow, 

Crowning the cliffs, where the pine trees grow; 

Waiting and watching to rise, 

Nearer and nearer the skies. 

— ^Arne (Bjomstjerne Bjomson).* 

When Alexander Pope wrote the line, 
"Hope springs eternal in the human breast," 
he expressed a truth that, considered in the 
fullness of its suggestion, is electrifying. 
With the coming of the inspiring impulse of 
hope, we find again open to us the doors that 
have shut us in. We look out over a vast 
field of possibility. Once more, we are in the 



♦Translated by Rasmus B. Anderson. 
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lO YOUTH AND OPPORTUNITY 

presence of our rightful heritage. It lies, bright 
and enticing, before us ; it beckons us to come ; 
it speaks to us plainly ; it promises much if we 
will only go forth and dwell as a worker in 
the fair field of its golden opportunities. 

We feel no doubts arise within us about the 
reality of eternal hope. We are convinced that 
we may possess the best things of life to what- 
ever extent we desire. We realize that we have 
only to be brave and pay the price. 

And the price is Work. 

Shall we, then, with courage (and courage is 
rightly a quality of the heart) begin to labor for 
the rewards and blessings of hope ; or shall we 
permit the light to fade from our sight, and en- 
tering again upon the way of darkness, grope 
in a poverty of opportunity? 

Our decision in this matter conditions all the 
success that may be our portion, for, curiously, 
this word success has a simple basic meaning — 
to go along. It implies motion toward the thing 
desired. All students of biography, and all ob- 
servers of successful men in the world to-day, 
know that motion toward the thing desired 
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must have its beginning somewhere. A man 
must have a starting point before he can fix the 
direction of his going. Every man, of what- 
ever talent, opportunity, industry, or intention, 
starts from the same place. That place is where 
he finds himself in the moment when hope in- 
spires him anew; when it impels him to work 
instead of resting in idleness; to move in the 
light instead of sitting still in the darkness. 

All the Factors of Success, then, swing in 
stately orbits about work, as satellites circle the 
planet to which they belong. The moment when 
motion, which is but another word for prog- 
ress, ceases, there is a catastrophe. The young 
man or woman intent on succeeding in life 
must entertain no delusions in regard to this 
law of incessant activity. The determination to 
succeed in life, once made, work becomes not 
only the order of the day but the joy of it. 
Work itself must be inspired by judgment, and 
judgment in turn, must be formed and per- 
fected by two simple processes : 

( 1 ) That of doing all work well. 

(2) That of discerning daily, more and 
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more clearly, the particular phase of success 
one should endeavor to attain. 

It has been said repeatedly that, with strict 
attention to his tasks, any man can win success 
more than equivalent to his apparent genius and 
industry; for the very act of industry reveals 
more and more genius in him. His resources 
are indeed like those of an opulent mine, the 
riches of which are not realized until one has 
made way into it with the pick and shovel of 
persistent labor. 

Before taking up one by one, in the chapters 
that follow, the essential Factors of Success, 
by means of which Youth may take advantage 
of Opportunity, it is worth while to determine 
how this word success should be interpreted, 
which of all its possibilities the young man or 
woman should choose as the best to pursue in 
youth for a permanent possession in later years. 
This is a fundamentally necessary inquiry, for 
there is no way of freeing one's self in old age 
of the rewards one has sought and won in 
early years. Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has 
coined an expression that exactly applies to 
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this : "It is impossible," he says, "to unscramble 
an egg." The logic of this statement is this: 
With an egg in hand, be sure you know what 
you want to do with it before you break the 
shell, but do not wait too long. Once the shell 
is broken, it is impossible again to restore it 
to wholeness. 

Exactly the same statement is true about life. 
It is impossible to unscramble life. Hence, 
with life before us, we must be reasonably sure 
of the use we wish to make of it before we 
break the shell, and we must not wait too long ; 
nor must we expect to undo, to-morrow, the 
act we have performed to-day. 

The familiar expression, "many men, many 
minds," like all proverbs, is rich in meaning. 
Every man fashions his own mansion, and he 
must dwell in it. If he will turn to the records 
of literature, and, at the same time, observe 
men about him, he will learn a few principles 
about success that should ultimately make the 
mansion he is building for himself a delightful 
and beautiful dwelling place. 

He will learn from biography, and from life 
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about him, that success does not consist solely 
in the possession of things. Even an abun^ 
dance of money is impotent to give its possessor 
many of the real pleasures of life, for the real 
pleasures of life are not exclusively material. 
It behooves us, before we actually crack the 
shell of life, to realize this. 

To be able in old age to look back upon a life 
of industry, and to find in its records nothing to 
regret; to possess a mind keenly alive to the 
world of books and art; to respond to the 
beauties of nature; to possess a quick and 
abounding sympathy for one's fellow man ; to 
be at peace in regard to the future into which 
we pass, when the silver cord be loosed, or 
the golden bowl be broken ; in these, as in beau- 
tiful baskets, there are contained all the fruits 
of success that are worthy of our gathering. 

Success, then, must make its appeal to the 
whole man. In seeking its gifts we must not 
fail to remember that we have many baskets 
for the gathering of our harvest. We must 
strive to possess a mind and a body that are 
keenly attuned to that spirituality of which they 
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are symbols. We must educate ourselves daily 
in order to be set free, to be liberated, that we 
may travel along many highways of the intel- 
lectual world. Our daily labor must never be- 
come drudgery to us; it must appeal to the 
whole man. Time is the precious coinage of 
our realm and we must learn to spend it wisely. 
Good books and art must appeal to us for their 
reality. The inner senses of Perception and 
Intuition must be as delicately responsive as 
we crave the outer senses to be. In brief, we 
must have Ideals, and Ideals must constantly 
be resolved into essential and practical things. 
The ultimate Ideal may forever keep beyond 
us, but, nevertheless, we must pursue it. "Ideals 
are like stars ; you may not succeed in touching 
them with your hands ; but, like the sea-faring 
man on the desert of waters, you choose them 
as your guides, and, following them, you reach 
your destiny."* 

As we gradually come into contact with life 
through these channels we shall find that money 



*Csirl Schurz (Faneuil Hall address, 1859J. 
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Chapxer II 
THE CONDUCT OF LIFE 

Speak to the Earth and it shall teach thee. 

—Job. 

The proper conduct of life is every man's 
right, and possibility. But the duty and re- 
sponsibility of it are left to him. If some hid- 
den force were constantly active within us, un- 
failingly impelling us along the proper line of 
action, the task would be simple. As it is, how- 
ever, we are left to choose and decide. The 
garden of Eden into which we are born is a 
place of beautiful riches. Everything is ours. 
But the moment we desire the fruits of this 
garden, we discover that we may have them 
only on certain conditions. These conditions 
are two in number: 

1. Do not seek out evil. 

2. The price is the sweat of the brow. 

There is a classic tale which relates fh^it Si 

17 
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god once came to earth. Passing a pigpen he 
saw a friend, also a god, who had wandered 
away from home and had become changed into 
a pig. He spoke to him, and entreated him to 
return to Mount Olympus; but his friend 
merely grunted his contentment, and replied 
that the pigpen, the trough, and the litter of 
little pigs suited him exactly. And the god 
turned away, feeling convinced that, until his 
friend was willing to help himself, he would 
remain a pig. 

If, as one philosopher* has expressed it, men 
are but gods in disguise, how low are we fallen 
from our Olympian estate! We are, in fact, 
like the pig in the fable, doomed to the life of 
pen and trough until the dawning of hope and 
ambition prompts us to help ourselves. When 
they move us, a god is speaking, reminding us 
that we have wandered from home and missed 
the heritage that is rightfully our own. And 
the god speaks truly. There is better fortune 
awaiting us than we have found. If we will 



♦Ralph Waldo Emerson. — Every man is a divinity 
in disguise, a god playing the fool. — Essay on History. 
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listen to him and believe, the door will open 
and v/e shall be at liberty to recognize and to 
earn what belongs to us. As we step forth; 
Life smiles a welcome to us and says : 

"Everything is free to you on these condi- 
tions," and she gives us the contract in which 
we read: 

1. Do not seek out "&uU. 

2, The price is the sweat of the brow. 

If the words of the god have really reached 
us we will accept these conditions. If they 
have not, we will turn away, saying : 

"It is considerable trouble to climb to the 
summit of Mount Olympus, on these condi^ 
tions, so I will save my strength." 

For what ? 

In order to be a pig in a pen, contented with 
the mud, the litter of little pigs, and the swill in 
the trough. 

The attitude toward life which persuades us 
that the sweat of the brow is a fair exchange 
for the prizes we desire to win in the struggle 
with environment, can result only from the 
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generation of a new order of thought. This 
new order of thought permits a man to rise 
every morning with the conviction that he can 
make a fresh start. Let him not hesitate to call 
this New Thought, for vitalizing dynamic 
thought is certainly new to most of us. Once 
he sees the justice in the equation which reads, 
Being equals Doing, the voltage of his thought- 
power increases amazingly. 

Thereafter when the morning comes he is as- 
sured that the dead weight of yesterday has 
dropped away. The dream that troubled his 
sleep is forgotten. He is a Columbus sailing 
unknown seas in search of a ilew world, and 
hourly he is drawing nearer to it. 

He begins to think this new order of thought 
the moment he awakens. He is thankful for 
the opportunity of another day. He feels that 
the past is forgiven and forgotten. He is eager 
to meet the world with a glad heart and a smile 
of welcome. Above all, he craves his work, for 
he realizes that it offers him the only oppor- 
tunity he can find to give himself expression. 
This comes through working with conditions 
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as they are. '*The secret of power in any 
occupation, whether art or business, is con- 
centration, and concentration is developed by 
adverse conditions. The quiet life weakens the 
resisting power of the mind, and concentration 
degenerates into mere 'mooning' and having 
'great thoughts,' which are worthless because 
they have not been hammered out on the anvil 
of reality."* 

Environment crowds upon the man countless 
suggestions and temptations. He goes through 
it as through a jungle, making his path with 
difficulty; admiring as he proceeds, the beauty 
that lies about him, but keeping on unhesitat- 
ingly and winning his goal at every step. 

In living thus, day by day, the maximum of 
a man's energy is employed. He attains a habit 
of thought that vitalizes him, for he is con- 
vinced that an inexhaustible reservoir of power 
is open to him. 

He now understands why it is that living in 
the old way fills the streets with people long 



♦Robert Bridges. 
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since dead; peo{de who, not knowing diey are 
dead, continue to wander aindessly about Old 
thoughts, old fears, old negations have killed 
thenL 

Vital thought makes a new man, creates a 
new and inspiring countenance, g^ves life to the 
eye and zest to all being. 

Hence this vital thought is the oldest thought 
in the world. Noah must have dwelt with it, 
for it is said of him : "He walked with God." 
This means that he kept close to the source of 
his being. The Saviour referred to it when he 
said: "Knock, and it shall be opened." That 
on which we are bidden to knock is the portal 
of the kingdom of heaven, which, by the way, 
is within us, and by seeking, we find this king-> 
dom. 

To acquire an abundance of vital thought, is 
simple : 

We must keep close to the source of our 
being. 

We must cease to nurse dead griefs and yes- 
terday's troubles, to mistrust ourselves, or to 
suspect our neighbor. "Never is a man his 
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owa master till, like the centurion with his 
soldiers, he can say to Joy, 'come,' and to 
Grief and Anxiety, 'go;' and be obeyed of 
these."* 

We must cease to think that heaven is some- 
where outside of ourselves. The address we 
want is within. A trusty servant with a still, 
small voice will answer if we knock. 

All negatives and minus quantities are the 
brigands and highwaymen of mental life. They 
are fear, worry, anxiety, hate and all of their 
kind. // is through these primarily that we are 
led to seek out evil. If we slay them we can 
keep to the first condition of the contract. 

Positive thoughts of hope, faith, and cheer 
are ministering angels. We have only to en- 
tertain them and, unawares, our path is made to 
lead away from evil. 

The lusterless eye, the death-mask face, the 
inactive body, all spell separation. With these, 
one is like a bay of stagnant water, unmoved 
and unsweetened by the flow of the great tide 
impulse. Thus cut off from the source we 



♦S. Weir Mitchell. 
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think we are alone and unobserved. We try to 
find an independence of life that leaves the 
divine source out of consideration. But we 
cannot. When we are separated from the ocean 
of universal life, we are forever at low tide, 
and the odor of the separation is bad for the 
nostrils. 

But if we break down the barrier between 
ourselves and the ocean of life, we are again 
moved by its tide throb, once for the hours of 
the day, once again for the hours of the night. 

To make a fresh start every morning, to 
sail the seas in search of a new world which we 
know is somewhere ahead, makes the payment 
exacted by the sweat of the brow seem trivial 
beside the reward that is bestowed upon us. 



Chapter III 
MIND AND BODY 

For rf the soule the bodie forme doth take; 
For soule is forme, an doth the bodie make. 

— Edmund Sfensek. 

Countless acres of land in America have been 
transformed from a barren waste to a paradise 
of fertility. 

The distant mountains, snow covered, have 
long sent little streams of water trickling down 
their furrowed sides. An observing mind puts 
one and one together and makes millions, sim- 
ply by garnering the water into reservoirs and 
sending it through ditches to the barren acres. 

As it IS with land, so it is with the human 
mind. Countless human beings are of the sand 
and sagebrush order. They produce nothing. 
But if they can be made aware of the lofty 
mountains of human thought ; if they can be led 
to guide the streams, to gamer the water, to 
build sluices into the mental domain — ^then 

as 
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there will be a blossoming. This comes from 
observation, meditation, the study of men in ac- 
tion, of the treasures of books and art, of the 
high character of business and of labor. 

Our popular system of education is an effort 
to allow no unit to escape this contact. But as 
the mill cannot grind again with the water that 
has passed, so the mind cannot continue fertile 
from the quickening of the waters that flooded 
it in the years of childhood alone. It must 
be constantly nourished. 

Irrigation must never cease. Prom the ac- 
cumulated wisdom of the world, from the 
storied Past and the vital, pulsating Present 
there must flow constantly into a man's mental 
acreage the inspiration of the highlands of 
human thought that surround him. 

Stop the waters from the reservoir and the 
acreage is sagebrush and cactus again; stop 
the flow of inspiration from the reservoir of 
wisdom, and the mind lowers to non-produc- 
tion and to inactivity. 

But does not a man's business educate him ? 
It often does. 
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Yet too often a man's business is but a single 
ditch from a little reservoir; it has too little 
capacity, and it does not touch the whole do- 
main of his mental estate, for a man abounds, 
infinitely beyond his conception, with unde- 
veloped resources. Hence, he must multiply 
his ditches. 

An irrigated farm that produces its hundreds 
of acres of crops, has a house on it and a flower 
garden. The house is for warmth and comfort, 
companionship, love, and the benedictions of 
life. The flower garden is for beauty and a 
sense of nature's joy. Every man may plant 
as much of his mind to business as he chooses; 
but unless he has a mental house and a mental 
flower garden into which to retire at times, he 
is the owner of an unirrigated farm. That he 
may protect himself against this poverty of 
opportunity, he must multiply his ditches. 

Irrigation is the one great process of land 
reclamation. The reservoirs of human thought 
are no less fertilizing than the snow-capped 
mountains whose waters make the crops testify 
to the bounty of the earth. 
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This reclamation, this sane attitude toward 
life, demands of most of us a readjustment. 
We must learn, by patient observation, the 
truth about common things; about mind and 
body, home, environment, business and leisure. 
We must consciously study these familiar 
things and conditions all the more earnestly be- 
cause they are familiar. Let us begin with 
what is nearest. 

The body can be made to obey. We can tell 
it what to do, and what not to do. 

If we are tempted one day to put the hand 
in another man's pocket, we can say to the 
hand : Do not do that act ; it is not right that 
you should stretch out and close those fingers 
on what is not yours. 

And the hand obeys the behest, recognizing 
the supremacy of the mind that is above it. 

We have exactly the same power over the 
mind itself. If we are tempted to think wrong 
thoughts, to give in to discouragement, believ- 
ing that the world is against us and all we are 
doing, we have only to say to the mind as we 
said to the hand : It is not right for you to pro- 
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duce such thought. Stop, and think good 
thought. And the mind will obey, recognizing 
the supremacy of the spirit which is above it. 

In many American cities there are streets 
occupied wholly by Chinese. When we visit 
them we see nothing that looks like an Ameri- 
can city except the buildings, and even they are 
so modified by banners, signs, dragon heads, 
and lanterns that they look unlike the buildings 
of any other street. 

The men, women and children wear strange 
costumes; the shop windows are full of odd 
things from the Orient. The sight of it all 
makes us think we are in a foreign country, 
even though we know we are in America. And 
yet we are in a country of foreign thought. 
All the people and things about us are strange 
and unlike what we see from day to day in our 
street, because the people here do not think the 
thoughts that the people in our street think. 
'Now, from this we learn a very great lesson. 

A man always surrounds himself by his 
thoughts. 

The things he owns and wants, the house he 
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lives in, the clothes he wears all follow the pat- 
tern of the thoughts he habitually thinks ; and 
as thoughts are always striving to manifest 
themselves, he surrounds himself with things 
which pattern his thoughts. 

We should not wish to live in Chinatown 
street, because we should be neither happy nor 
in comfort. But the chief reason is, we do not 
carry that kind of street nor that kind of life 
in the mind. 

Another very great lesson comes from this. 

If we do not like the world we now live in, 
we can change it by changing our thoughts. 

Most people, however, are very content with 
the world they live in. Even the poor are often 
happy because what they have and what they 
think are equal. But the moment a man real- 
izes that being poor limits him in many ways, 
he is no longer happy. He wants other things ; 
he wishes to live in a better street ; to know 
people who are doing well. In other words, he 
wants to be "better off," as the saying is. 

Now, any man can be better off if he desires 
it enough to think of it persistently. And it is 
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from this fact that we may learn of the mind 
and its use. 

If the mind has been thinking one kind of 
thoughts for many years, and the man that 
owns the mind decides that he will have better 
things by thinking of them, he will find that 
new thoughts take the place of the old, slowly, 
but surely, and following the change in 
thought, new and better things will replace the 
old, equally slowly but equally surely. 

A garden that has run to weeds for years 
will, for a while, continue to produce weeds 
even for the best gardener in the world. He 
may plough it and plant it with seeds of a good 
crop, but weeds will persist. He knows this, 
so he plants seeds with one hand, and, as the 
farmers say, pulls weeds with two hands. 

The weeds will persist forever. So the 
farmer makes up his mind that he must pull 
them forever. But after a while, even a stran- 
ger will see that the garden is yielding crops. 
He may not see the weeds at all, in fact, but 
they will be lurking there because the earth 
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thinks two kinds of thoughts, just as a man 
does ; plant thoughts and weed thoughts. 

Now, what a man can do with a garden he 
can do with the mind, and he can raise what he 
wants, weeds or crops. But both weeds and 
crops are natural to the mind. When the crop 
of good thoughts is growing he must still pull 
mind weeds with both hands. 

The mind, then, is not a mechanism that runs 
the man. He can direct the mind if he so de- 
sires. He can picture everything he wishes the 
mind to do, and if he persists long enough and 
hard enough, the mind will obey. 

Any fortune a man may desire is his. He 
has only to say to himself : I will plant in my 
mind the seeds of fortune, of knowledge, of 
desire to help others; and slowly, but surely, 
these things will come to me, if I keep on pull- 
ing up the mind weeds. 

Now another great lesson comes forth : 

Every one of us is beyond and above the 
mind and zve can make it obey. 

The moment we know this and cling fast 1 c 
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it as a truth, we are in a new world. Some 
people call it the world of new thought. But it 
is not. It is the oldest sort of thought that ever 
was. Every great man has learned it, and 
every true man trusts it. And the reason for 
this is simple : "The ideal of life is in our blood 
and never will be still. Sad will be the day for 
any man when he becomes contented with the 
thoughts he is thinking and the deeds he is 
doing, when there is not forever beating at 
the door of his soul some great desire to do 
something larger, which he knows that he was 
meant and made to do."* 

The man himself, back of mind and body, 
conceives what he wants the mind to do for 
him. And it will do it. This shows how great 
a duty rests on the man that owns the mind. 
The mind itself is a gift of the divine spirit. 
No command is laid upon the owner of the 
mind what to do with it. If he has become 
mean or low or selfish, if he is given to hatred, 
anger, revenge, his mind will raise just these 
crops and no other. But if he never forgets 
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that the mind is divine, it will give him divine 
things to have and to hold forever. 

Hence a man must say to himself : "I am not 
a body, I have a body." If he insists on this 
point of view he will, in time, learn to make 
the body as well as the mind, obey him. When 
he knows that the mind is his own to direct as 
he will, then it is easy for him to see that the 
body is his own, to be used and directed in the 
same way. 

Now it is well within the truth to say that a 
man succeeds in life just as he learns to do his 
work with mind and body as his two great 
servants. He must be able to say, of himself, 
as Jean Jacques Rousseau said of his friend 
Ignacio de Altuna, "His body was well formed 
for the residence of his mind." 

If he wants to have a strong body, he must 
devote his thought to strength; if he wants to 
be a rich man, he must think and plan and work 
thoughts of riches. If he wants to be of great 
use in the world, he must direct his thought 
upon utilitarian activities. Any or all, of these 
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conditions will come about if he keeps on think- 
ing about them. 

It sounds easy, does it not? 

And yet, most people fail to master mind and 
body, although success depends on this very 
mastery. 

Why do they fail ? 

There are certain things about the mind and 
body which must be understood early in life if 
we wish to succeed. In the years of childhood 
and youth, and before the man knows just what 
he wants to do in the world, mind and body are 
full of strength and freshness. He uses them 
with little or no thought. He does not realize 
that they are his servants. Almost insensibly 
he comes to believe : "I am the mind and body. 
What they do, I am." 

But, in fact, he should believe, "I have a 
mind and a body. What I do with them, I am." 
When this view of the matter comes before 
him, the man decides to be the master of him- 
self. It looks simple, and he begins. He then 
discovers that both mind and body have become 
more or less automatic. They seem to act of 
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themselves. He tries to make them do what he 
wishes, but in spite of his command they slip 
back into the old habit of machine-like action, 
and he decides it is no use to try further. 

Every man and woman comes to this place 
.3ome time in life, and must decide either to be 
the ruler of the mind and body or yield to them 
and let them run their courses. 

The successful men and women are those 
who, at this period, fight it out and win. The 
great horde of people who do not succeed in the 
world, are those who give up this essential 
struggle. 

A man who owns an automobile, understands 
that it will carry him where he wants to go, if 
the motor is always in good condition, and he 
tries his best to keep it so. 

When the gasoline tank is empty, he fills it 
again with gasoline because that is the food 
which the machine needs. He does not say : 

"This time, for a change, I will give you 
some wonderfully fine wine instead of gaso- 
line." 

He knows that the motor would refuse to 
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move with this liquid in the tank, for its nature 
is to be active only if it receives the proper 
materiaL 

Now, a man is a divine, thinking being. He 
knows that he can do his work with the proper 
nourishment. But often he so far forgets him- 
self as to believe he can select anything he will 
for food and drink and still run the machine. 
Hence, habits are formed that do not produce 
power. 

The first lesson, then, in regard to the body 
and its use, is to learn what kind of fuel it 
needs in order to do the best work. 

So sensitive is the physical mechanism that 
one can tell in a moment whether it is being 
nourished or not. A sensible man soon learns 
what kind of gasoline makes the machine do 
the most work. When he is assured of this the 
rest is easy. 

A motor runs best when it is kept clean in 
every part, seen and unseen. A good motor, 
fed with good gasoline, oiled with the best lu- 
bricant, and made clean every day, is a wonder- 
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ful unit of power. It will respond to almost 
any demand and be efficient for years. 

So with the physical body. Supply it with 
the proper fuel (food and drink), keep it clean 
within and without, and the wonderful results 
that will come from it, in use and endurance, 
make the best mechanical motor in the world 
look like a child's toy. 

There is one more thing to be said about 
mind and body, and then a man's understand- 
ing of them is as complete as the practical needs 
of daily life require. This refers to their rela- 
tion to the world about us. The world in which 
we live offers countless temptations to both 
mind and body. The world of environment 
makes us crave things. The objects of environ- 
ment beckon us. We want to see them, hear 
them, feel them, taste them, and smell them. 

And it is often right that we should do so; 
but a man who wants to succeed in life knows 
that he must decide what the senses shall do. 
He will never permit them to decide for him. 
He knows that he must keep himself in hand 
and never give in when he should hold back. 
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The moment he has reached this point, he is 
a king in a kingdom. The mind is his prime 
hiinister, the body and the senses kre his serv- 
ants. The things of the world are his for the 
asking (for he is a king), and the people of the 
world are sacred to him because he knows that 
each one of them has just as much right to be 
king, or queen, as he has. 



Chapter IV 
ENVIRONMENT 

For it is the nature of every soul to consent to what 
is good and to reject what is evil. — Epictetus. 

We have spoken in the preceding chapter 
about the attraction of things in the world 
about us. They undeniably exercise a fascina- 
tion, so subtle, indeed, that many a man has 
spent all his life playing with them as a baby 
plays with its toys. The young man or woman 
intent on securing the point of view and the 
education that will permit self-expression to 
the utmost degree cannot afford to make the 
world a child's nursery. It must be a workshop 
where, in exchange for labor, all good things 
the gods provide are to be had. This is the 
one great privilege that opportunity offers to 
youth. 

It is worth while, then, to consider environ- 
ment, whose objects not only surround us, but 
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force themselves in upon us until they occupy 
the very throne of reason itself. 

Aside from the heavens above us, the earth 
beneath our feet and the fellow-being at our 
side, the objects of environment are the works 
of man. If we stand in admiration before a 
building, a statue, a picture, or a toy in a shop- 
window the thing itself that attracts us is, after 
all, one of the units of man's handicraft. How 

did this thing which we so much admire and 
which we covet to possess come to be? Before 

it was, before it came into being, a man thought 
it. When he had thought it long enough he 
made it, and when he had made it we were per- 
mitted to look upon it as the picture of his 
thought. It is misleading to say the statue was 
once a block of marble. The fact is the statue 
was once a thought in a man't mind. The com- 
ing of the thought is akin to the coming of the 
apple blossom, evidence that the living organ- 
ism is drawing from environment all that 
which is necessary to make it fulfill its mission. 
As gradually as the apple blossom merges 
into fruit, so the sculptor's thought merges 
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into the finished statue. This process lies back 
of everything about us, and it shows that a 
man's natural impulse is to create^ to make 
things, to bring things into being. Hence we 
have sculptors and painters, carpenters and 
joiners and all the rest. Whenever one among 
them becomes, through education, aware of his 
power and the purpose of work, he strives 
to make the things of his creation more and 
more beautiful. This point of view is slowly 
taken up by the race and it, like the individual, 
moves forward. This explains why a portion of 
the race has passed beyond the hut-village stage 
to that of cities and magnificent buildings. And 
let us remember that even cities of magnificent 
buildings are not the ultimate. We shall not 
stop with them, but move forward to something 
which will still further reflect the spiritual 
evolution that is going on within us. 

What is true of the sculptor and the statue is 
in like manner, true of the carpenter making a 
box. First comes the thought, then the mental 
box, then finally the wooden box as a picture of 
the thought. Hence, the first lesson environment 
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has for us is this : In its objects, we may read 
the secret of every man who has contributed 
them. The building reveals to us how true 
a thinker the builder was, the book tells us in 
every word how true a thinker the writer was. 
The paint on the house is direct evidence of the 
kind of work-thoughts the painter entertained. 
It is important then, for us to study environ- 
ment, until we are able to read the man in the 
thing; the maker in the object. By doing this 
we shall learn the craft of true men and we 
shall understand the futility of all work done 
by untrue men. These lessons will serve us in 
our attempts to do our own work, by showing 
us that true labor demands true thought, that 
unworthy labor spells untrue thought ; in fact, 
that a man's work is only the man expressed in 
his own handwriting. This essential reality 
of all life as residing within us is admirably 
and truthfully expressed in these lines: 

'Truth is within ourselves; and to know 
Rather consists in an opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape 
Than in effecting entry for a light, 
Supposed to be without''* 



^Robert Browning: Paracelsus. 
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The study of environment will inspire us not 
only to be authors of true handicraft, but it 
will impel us to surround ourselves, particu- 
larly in the home, with true objects; that is 
with objects which were made by conscientious 
workers. The objects of home may be ever so 
simple, but we shall soon come to recognize 
that if they are good, they will constantly in- 
spire us with the kind of thought that produced 
them. 

The Norwegian writer, Bjornson, once said : 
"The expression is the thought." It is impor- 
tant to remember this as we discuss the condi- 
tions and factors of success. The thought does 
not reach its end, nor fulfill its purpose until it 
is worked out and pictured in an object. When 
the object, for which the thought stands, is 
made, the thought itself has reached the end 
of its career as an inner creative impulse, but 
it is just beginning its career as a thing which 
will continue to radiate the thought that made 
it, as fruit radiates the perfume that the tree 
sought and found in the earth and air. 

Our immediate environment, particularly 
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home, can, then, be made a constant source of 
inspiration. We may possess only few and 
simple things but they must be true things ; not 
ugly, not ill-made, each serving its purpose 
faithfully and spelling a good workman. The 
importance of this kind of home environment 
is great because we are constantly influenced by 
our immediate surroundings. They are almost 
as much a part of us as the body itself. As we 
build up home environment, it in turn builds 
us. For this reason, it should always reveal 
the best to us in order that the best in us may 
be stimulated into activity. 

Mind, body, home and environment are 
fundamental to all success in life. The mind 
is the power that governs the body and all that 
surrounds it. As a man directs the body ma- 
chine, so he makes progress in his work. As 
he makes home a more and more perfect copy 
of his true thoughts, the more it will inspire 
him. 

As home is a little world created by a man 
or by a family, it should be a world of joy and 
of simplicity. It will become more lovely as 
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thought is given to it, and as the loveliness of 
the thought increased* the loveliness of home 
follows. 

Then home becomes a place of beauty, and 
an inspiration to those who live in it, because 
inspiration makes it what it is, and from it, as 
from a beautiful model, one will learn to read 
that greater environment of the world at large 
that lies so temptingly at every man's door. 



Chapter V 
THE ESSENTIAL EDUCATION 

We should then realize the sacred trusts of health, 
strength and time. — SiK John Lubbock. 

Education is the result of that process which 
liberates the power within us. With this power 
we work in our environment, and to the degree 
that we conquer environment itself, we suc- 
ceed ; for no man may be said truly to succeed 
who, instead of mastering the world, is over- 
come by it. 

Hence, everyone must be more or less edu- 
cated. Even the savage cannot master en- 
vironment without learning much about it. To 
the man of cultured races the problem is no 
less important; it is, in fact, infinitely more 
extensive and complex. 

What is the process of education of which 
we hear so much? The word itself tells the 
whole story; education is "leading out," 
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according to its meaning as it comes to us from 
the Latin. Now, "leading out" is a vastly dif- 
ferent process from "pouring in." Indeed, so 
widespread is the idea that education consists 
of pouring things into the mind that we have 
almost lost the true sense and grasp of the 
word's root meaning. 

What is it that is led out of the mind in 
education ? 

Power. 

Education has to do with mind-power, and 
how, spiritually, to direct it into forms of activ- 
ity that are enduring. 

The real man, owner of mind and body, 
must, to secure the highest experience in life, 
submit the mind to a stern training. He must 
make it exercise itself in such a way that he, its 
master, may let himself out into more and yet 
more valuable experience. This does not im- 
ply that success in life comes from great schol- 
arship alone. The essential training of the 
mind is the right, not alone of the learned, but 
of the very humble. For aside from the educa- 
tion of the schools which is but the first step, 
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everyone, great and humble, may find in his en- 
vironment the inspiration for a remarkable 
training in the University of Life. As prob- 
lems arise, they must be met and mastered. 
From the simplest of them to the most complex 
the process is always the same. 

A man, for example, who determines to navi- 
gate the air, must express his desire in an air- 
machine. The process which begins with the 
desire to fly through the air and ends by actual- 
ly doing it, is at once simple and beautiful. 

One day, the real man back of mind and 
body, conceives the desire to conquer the air, 
to speed through it as a bird speeds. He turns 
this desire over in his mind, saying: 

You and I will work out this problem. I will 
direct and you will execute. Some day we 
will be able to make of wood and metal the 
very thing we work out here in the unseen 
mental laboratory. 

So the man and his mind work over the 
problem together until the mind thoroughly 
understands what the man wants. Then the 
man says to his mind : 
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We have at last worked this out Now let 
us tell the body about it. 

Then the man and his mind speak to the 
body and bid it make a material thing of the 
mind picture. The mind guides the hands until 
they have fashioned an exact duplicate of the 
mental flying machine. 

When this is done, the man and his mind 
study its every part to see if the hands have 
done true work ; if not, they begin again. And 
when at last it is clear that the physical ma- 
chine is exactly like the mind model, the man 
takes his mind and body with him into the ma- 
chine, starts the motor and the act is achieved. 

In all this process power has come forth. 
And power is the one quality that must be de- 
veloped by education. 

There are many steps to be taken while a 
little child grows to be the man who succeeds in 
making a practical flying machine, or solves any 
other similar intellectual problem. In that time 
there is an infinite number of lessons to be 
learned. Every one of these lessons has its 
single purpose ; to make the mind act, by action 
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to gain strength, and by gaining strength to be 
able to store up power. 

In its efforts to make good citizens, the gov- 
enuTient demands a certain amount of educa- 
tion of all childrea They learn those first prin- 
ciples of things which, as far as our experience 
goes, best serve them to become workers in life. 
Many studies are placed before the child. It 
is not expected that he can master them in his 
schooldays, but it is expected that they shall 
open up many pathways for him along which 
he may travel, farther and farther, as he grows 
older, into the intellectual world. 

Education, then, is not complete when school 
days are past. The lessons are not ended, and 
the youth is not free. As a matter of fact, the 
greatest book in the world is about to be opened 
to him — ^the book of life. The severest lesson 
is just before him; how to live divinely. Be 
he rich and idle, or poor and industrious the 
responsibility of life is before him. And that 
responsibility is so simple, yet so great, that did 
he but think of it he would tremble ; and his 
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trembling would come from fear or from joy 
according as he looks upon himself. 

His responsibility is this: Being a child of 
the divine creative energy, he is, therefore, 
divine, and life must be divinely lived. To dis- 
cover the full import of his divinity, to give him 
power to work on the higher plane of life is the 
one purpose of education. Gradually the de- 
sires of the man will become as lofty as his 
nature — and his nature is divine. Hence the 
mind must be trained to such a degree of power 
that when he is "led out" it will be able to deal 
with environment without and desires within, 
and produce good things. 

The body of the man must be the obedient 
sirvant of its owner. It must act in perfect 
harmony with the mental demands made upon 
It, so that the things it creates with the hands, 
the words it speaks with tongue and lips, shall 
be perfect after their kind. 

How shall a man get this education ? 

No one can say definitely, for every man is a 
unit of divine energy, different from every 
other unit. What each must do to lead out 
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the fullness of his power, he must discover for 
himself; for some conditions are true for all 
of us. 

And they are these : 

Everything a man is called upon to do, he 
can do perfectly; not perhaps, the first time, 
but ultimately. What he must reach out for, 
is that ultimate perfect action. 

Every task a man is called upon to perform 
is not in itself a final act, but an initial act. 
Every task is suggestive of something higher 
than itself. Digging in the soil of the earth 
was not farm labor to William Smith, it was 
Nature's wide-open book of geology. 

Every task and object contributed to the 
world by a worker is a real thing, something 
that other people will look at, and by it be 
more or less influenced. As every object or 
task that a man contributes to his environment 
spells the man, he should take care that it spells 
him correctly. The task and the thing are 
photographs of his mental vision. The more 
care he takes with the negative, the better pic- 
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ture of his intentions can he present to his en- 
vironment and to his times. 

The records of the past and the amazing 
activities of the present offer a man numberless 
roads to follow. Whichever highway he elects 
to travel fixes his direction. He can travel the 
road bravely and helpfully ; bravely, in that he 
has faith it leads him whither he must go ; help- 
fully, in that he leaves evidences of the work 
of his mind and hands as he goes, it shall in- 
spire love of work in those who come after, and 
faith in the direction of the road. 

Of the countless things a man can learn, 
none should tempt him save those which give 
him the greatest strength for traveling his road, 
and the keenest power of vision for outlook as 
he ascends its risings. 

If education teaches a man this point of 
view, and shows him that he travels his chosen 
road to find the source of that divine mind of 
which his own mind is a part, he has grasped 
its fullest significance. 



CHAPTfiR VI 

THE SCHOOL OF LIFE 

In every work that he began he did it with all his 
heart, and prospered. 

— II Corinthians, XXXI, 21. 

School is the beginning of life and life is the 
greatest school in the world. The process of 
education begins with a child's first crying gasp 
at the atmosphere into which it is bom, and it 
continues to the last conscious act of life. 

The young man or woman who leaves school 
for the life of the business world is still the 
same individual. The change consists only in 
substituting one set of tasks for another. The 
stimuli that call forth the power have changed, 
but the call to the power itself is clear and 
distinct. 

Business is an elastic word. It applies to the 
activities, by the exercise of which a man re- 
ceives from some source outside of himself 
payment for the expenditure of energy which is 
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aroused within himself. In its broadest sense, 
then, the word business refers equally to the 
laborer who gives only what seems to be physi- 
cal strength, and to the financier or scholar who 
gives mental power. In either case, the reward 
is for power expended. 

It has been pointed out by Mr. Arnold Ben- 
nett that in the popular sense of the word it is 
impossible for all men to succeed. This is not 
an indictment against the word Success, but 
against our use of it. 

Every human being can succeed in the one 
path that is open to him. That is he can suc- 
ceed in letting himself out, if he will, which 
means, if he "wills" it. "What I am," said Sir 
Humphrey Davy, "I have made myself." In 
every man there is something which can be in- 
creased ; something that liberates the real man 
and permits one more expression of the divinity 
which is fundamental to us all. It may mean 
only a good foot soldier instead of a general ; 
it may mean an humble schoolmaster, not a 
Pestalozzi ; again, it may mean a man wise in 
the humble task of family government, and not 
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at all wise in national government. But there 
is need of all these forms of being and each in 
relation to the task concerned spells success. 
Every man succeeds after his kind. All that 
is essential is that he be a vital worker, also 
after his kind. A mouse is just as much alive 
as an elephant despite the difference in their 
bulks, but it would avail nothing for an ele- 
phant to attempt to succeed as a mouse, or a 
mouse as an elephant. 

This measure and meaning of success are pre- 
cisely what is developed by business, or by a 
man's daily work. It may be, on the one hand, 
the apparently simple task of digging a ditch ; 
or, on the other, the guiding of a national crisis. 
Some measure of a man is called out in both 
cases, and a man can win success at either task. 

Now, if we employ this word business as 
meaning a man's daily labor, it is a great word, 
and it shows clearly the direction whence suc- 
cess comes. 

A man at work is not only a free man, but he 
is of use to the world. His presence is not a 
burden. He is lifting his share of the load. 
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He IS an active unit in a progressive mass. So 
long as he honors his work by performing it 
well, by putting one hundred per cent of him- 
self into it every day, he continually increases 
his ability. He changes himself gradually into 
a more highly efficient agent in the world's 
work. 

Once the laboring man was called a villain. 
He was bought and sold with the soil on which 
he worked. The sweat of his brow gave ease 
to another man ; to himself it spelled pain and 
nothing attained. Now he can aspire and at- 
tain if he determines to do so. 

That he may perform his labor, man has 
been given a golden gift called a day. It is a 
wonderful unit of time, for within it there is 
room not only for hours of business cares, but 
hours when the man is free. These are great 
hours. And they are not hours that have 
passed, nor hours yet to come, they are the 
minutes in hand. "Now** is the one golden 
word iti the calendar of the youth who listens 
to opportunity. "Yesterday is but a dream, 
and To-morrow is only a vision; but To-day 
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well-lived makes every Yesterday a dream of 
happiness, and every To-morrow a vision of 
hope." 

What value has To-day ? Many a man has so 
employed his spare time as to become world- 
famous in one line or another. Hugh Miller, 
the Scotch geologist is a case in point. He 
worked as a stone mason all his life. He did 
not merely quarry stones, however; he looked 
at them with an observant and an analytical 
mind. 

After some years of patient study and in- 
quiry (about the raw material of his daily 
work, remember), he wrote a book called Old 
Red Sandstone. No novel is more fascinating ; 
no novel is half so instructive. It is the re- 
sult of a laborer thinking about the material 
of his labor. It is the product of a laborer's 
thought while he worked and while he had 
leisure. It is an evidence that work can be 
thought about to advantage, and it made the 
author famous as a geologist. 

Not only did Hugh Miller become a famous 
geologist (by being primarily a faithful work- 
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man), but he became a philosopher. He turned 
a Scotch stone quarry into a college. He said 
that work abounds with opportunity for pleas- 
ure and for education. 

Again, he said: "Toil and hardship are 
severe, but noble teachers." Undoubtedly he 
made this deduction from what he observed of 
the mason with whom he served his apprentice- 
ship. "He was one who put his conscience into 
every stone that he laid." Thus it is that we 
are forever forced to believe in the humble. 
When Tolstoi sought the greatest thing in 
life he found it not in the learning of the 
aristocracy, but in the faith of the humble. 
The stability of life lies in the people as a whole. 
"Out of the people comes all the worth, comes 
all the beauty, comes all the seed, comes all 
the reasonableness with which we engirdle our 
life."* 

Men must work and worship. Women must 
sing and sew. Children must laugh and learn. 



♦Vernon Blackburn. 
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These activities change the face of the earth, 
and they change, as well, the faces of men, 
women and children; for they are the activi- 
ties of light 



Man's actions here are of infinite moment to him and 
never die or end at all ; man with his little life, reaches 
upwards high as heaven, downwards low as hell, and in 
his threescore years of time holds an eternity fearfully 
and wonderfully hiddea 

— Caslyle 
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EFFICIENCY 



What I must do is all that concerns me, not what the 
people think. ... It is easy in the world to live 
after the world's opinion; it is easy in solitude to live 
after our own; but the great man is he who in the 
midst of the crowd keeps ^ith perfect sweetness the 
independence of solitude. 

— Emerson. 



Chapter VII 
THE BASIS OF SUCCESS IN BUSINESS 

There is no action of man in this life, which is not 
the beginning of so long a chain of consequences, as 
that no human providence is high enough to give us a 
prospect to the end. — Thomas of Malmesbury. 

Comparatively few men or women realize the 
importance of the elements in the partnership 
of work. This is a partnership in which there 
are involved the mind, the body and the busi- 
ness. The man back of these must forever 
hold himself secure in his position as master 
of the kingdom. 

Men who are involved in large business en- 
terprises know this instinctively, and value it 
greatly. 

The manager of an extensive organization, 
the operations of which are international, in- 
sisted if he could make a man who was about to 
enter the employ of the company, take a sane 
view of himself and maintain that view, that 
the man would inevitably succeed. 

6s 
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Here is the manner in which he presented 
his philosophy, dictated by stern experience, to 
a new man. 

We will call the man Shapley. 

Now Shapley, said the manager, let us take 
up your case. 

You have applied for a position and you 
have secured it. Now you want particular in- 
formation about the details of your work and 
explicit directions how to conduct it 

Shapley, I am going to leave these matters 
to you to discover as you work your way into 
our business. Your request is important, I 
admit, but there is another matter so vastly 
more important that it merits immediate atten- 
tion. And that is what I wish to talk to you 
about now. 

Before you, as before every man who is at 
work in the world's service, are two proposi- 
tions : 

I. The work. 

II. The man himself, who proposes to do 
the work. 

It may surprise you to be told that a man 
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must give infinitely more time, particularly in 
the first years, until habits are fixed, not to the 
work, though that will keep him busy, but to 
himself. To learn to handle the work is a com- 
paratively simple matter. To learn to handle 
one's self is a proposition of another kind. The 
most difficult, and yet the most necessary art a 
man has to acquire, is to see himself clearly and 
without prejudice as another man. 

You have probably been to the opera. The 
great prima donna has impressed you with the 
beauty of her voice and the perfection of her 
art. 

If you were privileged to talk with her to 
ascertain how she learned to accomplish the 
great results she achieves, you would be sur- 
prised to note on what she lays the emphasis. 
It would not be primarily on the art of music, 
pure and simple, but on acquiring the art of 
learning how a woman must manage and mas- 
ter herself while she is preparing to become a 
prima donna. 

What is it she does that delights you and 
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thousands of others, and what does the doing 
of it all imply? 

First, she must do her work in sympathy 
with the complete organization of which she 
is a part. In brief, she must do good team 
work. Even a prima donna must consent to 
do that, while she is actually on the stage be- 
fore the public. 

Second, she must forever pursue the at- 
tainment of a great individual record in her 
profession. 

Third, she must find all her satisfaction in 
life in acquiring a greater, and yet greater, con- 
ception of what she does. In other words, the 
joy of life and the work of life must be inti- 
mately related. 

Now these three things demand of her to 
keep the brakes on. 

She knows that a woman to portray an 
ideal Marguerite in the opera Faust, even as 
seldom as twice a year for a period of three 
hours, must keep in training all the rest of the 
year to avoid trouble. She may naturally be 
fond of eating rich foods, drinking fine wines 
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and having a good time generally. If this wish 
presents itself, she must put on the brakes at 
once. Because an ideal Marguerite must not 
be fat and dowdy, must not ruin the throat by 
indulgence of any sort ; must not lose the flexi- 
bility of arms and limbs and body generally by 
giving way to temptation. The prima donna 
cannot afford to jeopardize the clearness of 
brain where rests the marvelous memory on 
which she depends to perform her part (words 
and music, letter-perfect) for three hours. One 
slight slip in the perfection of the human mech- 
anism, and she is incapable. 

Consequently, she aims to perfect her art 
forever and ever — at the same time keeping 
herself, by the strictest regimen, physically fit 
to perform a highly exacting task. 

So you see that the secret of her power to 
thrill an audience is not only musical talent. It 
is the constant habit of what has been called 
deep sea thinking. 

Exactly these conditions must be demanded 
of himself by a man in business. His equip- 
ment is twofold: that of the affairs of desk 
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and office, which, like the prima donna's music, 
is the essential technic ; that of the man himself, 
owner of mind and body that constitute the 
implement which he, as a thinking, creating in- 
dividual, uses to accomplish his ends. 

Though you enter on this work with pride 
and promise, pride of the place and promise of 
the results, never fail to keep an eye, the watch- 
ful mental vision, on Shapely, the man of 
habits. 

Every day you report for duty in a dis- 
ordered physical condition your value has fallen 
like that of stocks in a time of panic. You are 
not up to par, you are not paying dividends, 
you are in no position to guarantee profits. 
What, then, are you worth if you have ten or 
twenty such days in a year ? 

For the maximum of efficiency you depend 
upon many simple things, every one of which 
you must learn by practice and observation to 
respect and obey. 

Your capacity to sell our goods depends 
upon skill, judgment, knowledge of the busi- 
ness, knowledge of men and their motives. 
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But it depends as much, or more, on a few 
other things, so simple that few men take them 
into account. And in the fact that few men 
take them into account, we find the reason why 
in every business or profession there are but 
few significant types of its highest possibilities. 
These simple things are : 

I. Sleep. 

Enough of it always to repair the day's de- 
pletion of the working power of the machine. 

The mystery of slipping away from the 
body at night, and, like the water in a little bay, 
flowing back to the ocean to be returned again 
at full tide, fresh and sweet, is a marvelous 
process. The man who pursues the joys of life 
and misses the outgoing tide of sleep four 
nights a week is a body of stagnant water. 

II. Food. 

Enough of it to stimulate, but not clog th^ 
machine. 

A hungry boa constrictor is a dangerous rep- 
tile to encounter. But feed it to repletion and 
it becomes harmless. 

III. Habits. 
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Good ones, plenty of them, to keep the brain 
cells active. 

Business demands the whole man. The 
whole man must be present and apparent in 
everything he does; but no business was ever 
created that stimulates all of a man's brain 
cells. Hence : 

IV. Leisure. 

As fine a use of it, in the employment of 
time it represents and the character of the 
people you meet, humble or lofty, as keeps the 
whole man alive. 

So you see Shapley, you do not come into 
the business alone. You are not a single, un- 
hampered individual. You are a firm, and your 
partners are not silent. They are eternally 
active. 

Sleep— Food — ^Habits — ^Leisure and Co. are 
a hard firm to ignore ; terrible enemies when en- 
listed against you, but, on the other hand, they 
are an insurance company that guarantees you 
success if you keep to the conditions of the 
partnership they represent. 



Chapter VIII 
THE VALUE OP A MAN'S TIME 

Time travels in divers paces with divers persons. 

— Shakesfeabe. 

This is what the manager said to the men : 

If a man works eight hours for two dollars, 
his time has a market value — ^that is, a value in 
the market where he disposes of it— of twenty- 
five cents an hour. The rest of the day, or six- 
teen hours, is his to spend in sleep, at meals and 
in rest. If he takes ten hours for sleep and 
two for meals, he has four hours left. The 
value of these four hours, on the basis of his 
wages, is one dollar. 

Can he get this extra dollar? 

You think he can get it only by working 
overtime at the same rate. Now, regular over- 
time work of four hours per day is impossible 
as a continuous thing; and even if it were pos- 

73 
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sible, a man should not try to earn more money 
that way, because there is a better way. 

If this extra dollar is not to be had by over- 
time work at the regular rate, am I wrong in 
saying that the four hours of leisure have the 
value of another dollar ? 

To answer the question as well as I can is 
the reason I have called you together. As you 
all know, we employ several hundreds of men 
to carry on this business. They grade from thf 
general manager down to the day laborer. 

The general manager is elected to his posi- 
tion because his knowledge and experience are 
such that he can watch every department of 
work we do here ; he knows how to make the 
plant produce what we can sell and how we can 
dispose, through our sales department, of what 
we produce, at a profit. 

If he could not do these things he would not 
be here ten minutes. We could not afford to 
keep him. In brief, the weight of the entire 
business is on his shoulders, and his shoulders 
are strong enough to bear the load. 

On the other hand, you men who are work 
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ing for us by the day find your work all laid 
out for you ; the tools to do it with are ready at 
hand. You have only to come here on time, 
pick up the tools that lie ready for you and fol- 
low directions. And yet, as you all know, even 
work of this kind can be done well by one man 
and badly by another. 

Keep this fact in mind for a few moments. 

Now, between the general manager and the 
laborer there are many grades of work and of 
positions. How do they differ? You will 
probably say, "In the pay." But that is not 
wholly correct. They differ in the amount of 
responsibility they carry. 

When we find a man who can fill a place 
which requires some degree of responsibility, 
we do not offer him the pay of a less skillful 
man. We pay him in accordance with the value 
of what he shows us he can do. 

I do not need to explain to you why one 
man has to wield a pick and shovel all day 
for two dollars, or why another has what 
you often call a soft snap at four dollars. I 
do not need to tell you that neither this, nor 
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any other business, is based on a system of 
favoritism and good pay to those of whom we 
sometimes hear it said, "they stand in with the 
management." I want you to believe that we 
pay for value received, so far as we are able to 
discern and control it. 

No business man in the world, or body of 
business men, is infallible in judgment. The 
result of this, is that sometimes a man who 
proves unfitted for it is put in a responsible 
place at a good salary. We sometimes make 
that mistake. But we do not go on making it. 
As soon as we know that a man receives more 
than he earns, we look for a man who is worth 
the amount of money. 

I asked you a moment ago to keep in mind 
the fact that, even in the ranks of ordinary day 
labor, one man will do his work better than an- 
other. This fact has taught us, as business 
men and employers of men, that workmen dif- 
fer from one another only in one particular. I 
call that particular the thinking difference. The 
moment a man thinks about his work he is no 
longer a day laborer only. 
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He IS a day laborer with an opportunity com- 
ing his way. Let him think hard enough and 
long enough, and he will think himself into a 
better place. So long as he lives and thinks 
hard about what he does, so long he will con- 
tinue to advance, for he is putting more into 
his work all the time. The advancement he 
wins is his sacred right and nothing can keep 
it from him. 

You may take my word for it that we are 
ever on the lookout among men for the think- 
ers ; for the man that uses his shovel, his hands 
and his head in such a way as to show that 
he thinks before he acts. Once we find that 
kind of a man he is marked for a better place. 
We are glad to give it to him, for he is capable ; 
and it is capability and nothing else that does 
business. 

Now let us get back to those four hours of 
time which I valued at an extra dollar a day. 
Any man who works eight hours a day and has 
four hours left to think about himself and his 
work has a chance that is worth far more than 
a dollar. He can, if he will, actually think him^ 
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self into independence. But it is a long way 
from two dollars a day to independence, and a 
thinking man must be patient and win his way 
step by step. 

If such a man makes up his mind to do his 
work in the very best way he can, to study the 
job he is on, to watch better workers than him- 
self, to learn how they do their work, no power 
in the world can keep him at the foot of the 
ladder. 

He is just as bound to rise as mercury in a 
thermometer is on a warm day. If we overlook 
his ability, somebody else will see it and hire 
him away from us ; or he will become convinced 
of his greater value and find a better place for 
himself. 

Therefore, these four hours are worth not 
only a dollar to a man ; provided he is a think- 
er, they are worth a fortune to him. He ought 
to prize them as the best part of his day. No 
man was ever connected with a business who 
could not see a better situation above him. 

Let him study that situation ; let him keep his 
eyes on it ; let him keep his mind on it, and some 
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day he will have a chance to try it. While he 
is working below let him think of the better 
place above and try for it. 

Regular sleep, simple food, a fair day's work 
and a golden margin of a few hours for 
thought, — with these the humblest of you can, 
in time, better yourselves to an extent that, if 
promised in advance, would seem improbable. 

Do not spent your time looking for a better 
place until you have spent a lot of time getting 
ready for it by hard work and hard thinkings 



Chapter IX 
WORK AND EFFICIENCY 

The gods for lat)or give us all good things. 

^-Socrates. 

Not long ago considerable excitement was 
created by the report that Dr. William Osier 
had declared a man of forty to be old, and one 
of sixty fit only to be chloroformed. 

The probability is that he never said anything 
of the kind, for the doctor is over forty, he is 
quite a busy man, and undoubtedly he is aware 
of the value of his work at the present moment. 

A further probability is that what Dr. Osier 
never said will be charged against him forever 
and ever, time without end, in the minds of 
those who do not inquire. 

A notion like this, once planted in the popu- 
lar mind, is like witch grass in a garden. It 
persists until by strenuous effort we determine 

to remove it. Not only is its presence destruc- 
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tive but it occupies a place that belongs to some- 
thing better. 

The mind is exactly like a garden in this re- 
spect. It will raise a crop of things worth 
growing, or it will raise witch grass. But it 
cannot raise both to the best advantage. Hence, 
mental gardening requires us to pull up the 
weeds of things that are not so, and to plant 
others worth while. 

Dr. Osier is a man who says well all he has 
to say. Instead of letting the witch grass of 
"chloroform at sixty" grow in the»mind, let us 
plant this little packet of seeds and watch, par- 
ticularly for them to take root. When they 
have come to their growth they will choke out 
more miscellaneous weeds than a country boy 
could pull in a summer. The name of the seeds 
on the packet is The Master Word* 

"Though a little one the Master Word looms 
large in meaning. 

"It is the open sesame to every portal, the 
great equalizer in the world, the true philoso- 



♦From Cotffts^fs and Ideals, by William Osier 
(Houghton, Mifflin Company, publishers). 
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pher's stone which transmutes all the base metal 
of humanity into gold. 

"The stupid man among you it will make 
bright, the bright man brilliant, and the brilliant 
student steady. 

"With the magic word in your heart, all 
things are possible, and without it all study is 
vanity and vexation. 

"The miracles of life are with it; the blind 
see by touch, the deaf hear with eyes, the dumb 
speak with fingers. 

"To the youth it brings hope ; to the middle- 
aged, confidence ; to the aged, repose. 

"Not only has it borne the touchstone of 
progress, but it is the measure of success in 
everyday life. 

"And the Master Word is WORK— a little 
one, as I have said, but fraught with momen- 
tous consequences if you can but write it on 
the tablets of your hearts and bind it upon your 
foreheads." 

Do you read these words with enthusiasm? 

John Ruskin once said : "The fearful apathy 
that men betray toward life, its meaning and 
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possibilities, is the one great mystery of this 
existence.'' 

When a man is no longer moved by truth, 
when it awakens no response in him, what is 
left for him? 

A man who is not touched by simple truth, 
as forcibly expressed as this is by Dr. Osier, 
is unmoved because he is no longer alive. He 
is really a dead man. He may still move me- 
chanically, running around in his little ring, but 
the ring is growing smaller every day and he 
does not know it. And it will continue to grow 
smaller until one day he finds himself hopping 
on what was once the centre of his circle. 
Such are the men who are old at forty and 
useless before sixty. But they do not need to 
be chloroformed by the state for they are grad- 
ually chloroforming themselves. 

But to the man of determination, the Master 
Word is big with meaning. A specific case 
will show how big this meaning may be^ 

There is in New York a man who was for 
many years in the restaurant business. He is 
now thirty-six years of age. He worked from 
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eight a.m. to eight p.m., seven days in the week. 
It is immaterial what part of the restaurant 
business he did, but it is essential to remember* 
that he worked twelve hours out of every 
twenty-four. 

When this man was a boy he went to school 
to his thirteenth year, not graduating from the 
grammar grades. Then for ten years he fol- 
lowed the sea, saw much of the world, and was 
encouraged by a good captain to go on with his 
studies, which he did as well as a boy can on 
board a ship. He kept his eyes open, and his 
life at sea became a liberal education to him. 
New scenes and visits to foreign countries 
taught him many things and gave him much to 
think about. 

At twenty-three this boy returned home. He 
sought work that would allow him to live with 
his parents, that he might give them his per- 
sonal care. He then discovered that neither the 
sea nor strange lands and people train a man 
to work ashore. So he began at the bottom in 
a restaurant. 

As he could not educate himself by means of 
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a school or a teacher, owing to his hours of 
work, he had to take up as many grammar and 
high school studies as he could through a corre- 
spondence school. His ambition was to pass the 
examinations of the state and enter a univer- 
sity. At first he had to keep his position. But 
later, he could afford to hire an assistant so as 
to secure a few hours a day for study. His pur- 
pose was to become a lawyer. By persistent, 
slow plodding attention to the dictates of his 
desire he succeeded. 

He knows all about the Master Word. 

When you hear a man say there is no op- 
portunity nowadays, tell him this story : 

No man is old — at any age — who is inquir- 
ing, active and full of enthusiasm. 

It is everlastingly true as Thomas Carlyle 
says: **We have our mind given us, not that 
it may cavil and argue, but that it may see into 
something, give us clear belief and understand- 
ing about something, whereon we are to pro- 
ceed to act." 

A prominent railway official once said that 
the men he engages fall into three classes. 
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I. Those who cannot follow directions. 
They are hazy minded. 

II. Those who can generally do what they 
are told. They are uncertain minded. 

III. Those who master their work thorough- 
ly, and develop it to the full extent of its sug- 
gestion. They are creative minded. 

You can readily see where we look for the 
happy workers in these three classes of men. 
The first are generally discontented, the second 
are passively obedient, but the men of the third 
class are efficient, creative and never-ceasing in 
their activity. They are also few. 

These few men, I have always observed, 
learn their business by dint of dogged persever- 
ance. Some are more brilliant than others, but 
they all have the quality of persistent effort. 
When one of them has mastered his work to 
the last detail I must eithef find a better place 
for him or he leaves and goes into business for 
himself. 

This type of man brings brains into the busi- 
ness. We supply him the environment and the 
opportunity. He becomes inspired and in- 
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creases his capital many fold. I find, in the 
main, it is the same story with all of them. 

Now, why does this t)rpe of man succeed ? 

He desires to succeed. 

He observes persistently. 

He works unceasingly. 

He never forgets. 

Money is as nothing to him compared with 
opportunity. 

Having embraced the opportunity I offer 
him, he soon understands that money is added 
unto him without question. 

He increases himself, develops all his re- 
sources, keeps on enlarging his equipment.' 

In relation to a man of this type you can 
readily understand that on our part money is 
entirely out of the question ; he is worth more 
to us than money, for he knows, as well as 
I do that the mind is given him that it may 
see into something. 

He looks. 

And then he proceeds to act 



Chapter X 
TYPES OF DREAMERS 

Let others wrangle, I will wonder. 

— St. Augushne. 

When we have rid the mind of belief in 
things that are not true, we have discovered 
the way leading to freedom. 

Or, said another way, no one can use all the 
mental and spiritual strength that is his portion 
if the mind is filled with untruths. 

Thus, the suspicious man thinks untruths of 
his friend, and loses the friendship he might 
have kept and increased. He chops a limb off 
the tree of his life, and sometimes that kills 
the tree itself. 

In quite the same way we misread life about 

us. We pity the laboring man and envy the 

poet. The one is, we think, a galley-slave to 

hard work; the other has a life of roses and 

fine wine. 

88 
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Let us begin removing untruths with this 
one. 

Here sits the poet. Before him, there are 
coming forth troops of new characters. Hu- 
man life, as the poet sees it, is sending forth, 
through his gift of vision, new types; strong 
men and fair women, rogues, vampires and 
strangely terrible things. 

With his pen in hand, he grasps at them 
so that they shall live, not only for him, but 
for all mankind. "These," he says, "are things 
as they are ; let me make them plain for those 
who live among them and yet cannot see them." 

So he thinks and works and eats two or 
three meals a day, if he can get them — ^gen- 
erally without roses and fine wine — ^and tends 
to business as hard as he can. 

Here stands the laborer. Before him, the 
fields of the earth ; in his hand, not a pen, but 
a few seeds. Poor man, we say, he must 
sow his seeds and keep on toiling in the earth, 
fighting with nature until autumn. Hot days 
and rainy days find him out here in the fields. 
There is not much in life for him. 
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It IS thus we interpret him and his work. 

But we must remember these two facts : ( i ) 
The poet has work to do — ^hard work at that ; 
and (2) the laborer sees visions — so beautiful 
indeed that poets often try to write about them. 

It is a wonderful thing to bring forth from 
the imagination the characters that Victor 
Hugo and Charles Dickens, and their kind, 
have made so real that we know them better 
than we know some of our own friends. But 
it is no less a wonderful thing to sow seeds 
with the hand, and see, as one does it, growing 
grain, fair fruit, sleek cattle, and a contented 
family. These are real creations. 

Both poet and farmer labor to bring into 
being things that do not exist. And they both 
see the things of their creation, in vision, long 
before they do exist. 

We believe many things that are not true. 
One of them is that poet labor is easy, and 
earth labor is hard. We seem now to see that 
work is work, whatever its kind ; and it is al- 
ways hard work if the man who works wants 
to bring his conceptions out into the open for 
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Others to see. That is a great thing to do. 
And it is never easy. 

A man who can write a beautiful message 
in the page of a book is no less a laborer than 
the one who can write a beautiful message in 
a field of the earth. 

And probably, in the end, one is as great a 
poet as the other. 

Now, here is a case in point : 

There was once a clergyman. 

This man bought a farm, in south-eastern 
Pennsylvania, of fifteen acres — so run down 
that it would scarcely keep a horse and a cow. 

As the clergyman had never before owned 
a farm, and knew nothing of farming, he also 
bought a book ; then some more books, which 
told him what other men had learned from ex- 
)perience. 

So it was that the experience, as told in 
these books, set the clergyman that much fur- 
ther ahead, for he already knew how to read 
the words in a book. Not many know how to 
do that to the best advantage. 

Now the clergyman not only bought the fif- 
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teen-acre farm, but with it a greater handi- 
cap than his lack of farm experience. He also 
bought it mortgaged for seven thousand, two 
hundred dollars. 

At the end of the first year, after digging 
in the dirt of his farm, and digging in the 
pages of his books, he found himself forty-six 
dollars farther behind. 

Then he took a deep breath, and prepared 
for a six years' race. At the end of that time 
he had gotten his second wind, and paid off the 
mortgage. 

This would readily be called success. 

Every one likes to know how another man 
wins success. 

Well, here is the way the minister did it: 

1. He studied that farm until he knew every 
foot of it. 

2. He fertilized it, and made it yield tfie 
largest return possible. 

3. He studied the subject of farm waste 
until he actually arrived at the point where 
there was no waste whatever, either in the 
barns or in the soil. 
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4. He specialized dairy farming, producing 
the finest quality of milk that a man can get 
by doing everything in the best way. 

5. He planned the work, and made other 
people do it just exactly as he told them. 

6. These five things spell just one word of 
SIX letters : System. 

Of course, when a clergyman works with 
the soil of the earth in this way, there are men 
who sit on the rail fence and pass remarks 
about him. But after a while they look again, 
more closely, and come over to ask him how 
he does it. 

The news of this man reached Washington, 
D. C, and the Department of Agriculture sent 
a man to investigate. He was so astonished 
at what he saw that he wrote an account of it, 
called Farmers' Bulletin, No. 242, in which he 
told the whole story. 

And the newspapers did the same thing. 

What was the result ? 

This: 

The owner found it necessary to sell the 
farm because of the attention which it had at- 
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tracted. Visitors became so numerous that the 
work of the farm could not be conducted in a 
satisfactory manner. 

So he quietly moved away to manage an- 
other farm in the same way. 

And here is the case of another dreamer, of 
one whose dream came true, but who, through 
affliction, was compelled to dream again later 
in life. 

There recently died at Graz, Austria, a man 
who was essentially great, true to himself and 
to his calling. 

His name was Max De Lipman. He was by 
birth a baron, but he preferred not to use the 
title, and to live among his associates as a man 
successful in his calling. He was the fore- 
most newspaper illustrator in the United States, 
when, in 1898, he was stricken with paralysis. 

His speech was affected, and his right hand 
and arm became useless. What did he do ? 

He patiently set himself to work to study 
drawing again with his left hand. This task, 
this going to school to master the other side 
of his body, while trying to adjust himself to 
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life with half his body stricken into useless- 
ness, took eighteen months. Then he went 
back to his desk again. 

Up to the time of his death he worked with 
the same enthusiasm that made him determined 
to conquer his left hand. It is said of him that 
he made pen and ink sketches of more men in 
public life than any other living artist. 

It is often impressive to read what men do 
in affliction. Such stories always move us. 
We are apt to think that they belong to other 
days, and are to be found only in books. But 
here is a case that in recent days was going on 
here among us. Max De Lipman, from the 
day of his physical misfortune, was mastering 
as difficult a task as ever fell to any man. 

Sir Walter Scott had to face a similar- situa- 
tion when, with body broken in health, he 
undertook to wipe off an indebtedness of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars with his power 
of imagination. Beethoven, absolutely deaf 
for a quarter of a century, went on undaunted 
writing the music that he could not hear save in 
the imagination that gave it birth. 
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Laura Bridgman, deprived of nearly all the 
senses, rose to conquer her limitations to such 
an extent that her case, like that of Helen Kellar 
of to-day, became known the world over. No 
writing of Charles Dickens' is more interest- 
ing than is that chapter in his American Notes 
that relates his impressions of Miss Bridgman's 
attainment. 

It is a wonderful privilege to have a body 
finely attuned, in splendid condition, capable of 
responding to any demand we make upon it. 
But we must always remember that back of the 
body there is the mind, ready and capable of 
speaking its message, even though the body on 
which it has depended is suddenly bruised and 
broken. 

Men who face affliction and rise superior 
to it, are they who realize the supremacy of the 
mind. If one cylinder of their engine breaks 
down in mid-ocean, they proceed to come in 
slowly under reduced steam. 

But they come in. 

It is easy to accustom one's self to depend 
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on outside helps, and to overlook the mind 
power that is the one essential power. 

Max De Lipman kept his title of baron hid- 
den, and offered himself to the world on the 
basis of his genius and attainment as an artist. 

It is easy, when affliction overtakes us, to sit 
down in the wreck of our own body, and give 
up, losing sight of the very power that makes 
the body act — namely, the power of the mind. 

Max De Lipman did not recognize his afflic- 
tion, except so far as to find in it an inspiration; 
an inspiration to throw aside, to forget it, 
to sit down patiently and to begin once more, 
steadily teaching the left hand that degree of 
skill and cunning that affliction had forever 
taken away from his wonderful right hand. In 
the doing of it, the mind was the one supreme, 
inspiring power. 



Chapter XI 
A DREAMER IN ACTION 



There is nothing so striking as a dreamer in action. 

— ^Victor Hugo. 



Once, traveling in the West, I met a mine 
boss. But I had talked with him for two hours 
or more before I learned his business. 

He was cultured, scholarly, well-informed 
and interested in all the affairs of this mar- 
velously many-sided country of ours. 

"How is it," I asked him, "that with your 
extensive equipment of education and interest 
in affairs you remain a mine boss ?" 

Here is his story. As you read it you will 
see that a slight circumstance made him dream, 
and that he labored to make his dreams come 
true. 

I was born in Michigan, in the Upper Penin- 
sula. My father died just before I was bom. 

My mother was very poor. We lived with my 

98 
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grandfather. He was a mine laborer and he 
devoted his slender earnings to the support of 
my mother and myself. 

At ten years of age I went down into the 
mines to work. Up to that time I had not 
been a robust boy, never went to school, nor 
had I any playmates. But I picked up all at 
once and began to earn a little. From my tenth 
to my twentieth year I worked with no other 
thought than to make life easier for my mother. 
But this was destined to be a deferred hope, for 
my earnings were small in those ten years. 

My grandfather was Welsh, mother was 
Cornish, and I recollect even now that my 
speech was a strange mixture of Welsh and 
English words, and not very many of either, I 
imagine. 

One day a new mine boss came. As I was 
about to go down into the mine for my night's 
work he called and directed me to measure a 
pile of lumber and report it to the office in 
writing. 

In shame for my incapacity I began to cry. 

The mine boss asked me a few questions. 
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I told him I could neither read, write nor do 
sums. He said something which probably I 
did not understand, but it sounded sympathetic 
to me. 

I crawled down the ladders for my night's 
work, a sorrowful boy of twenty. 

The next day, as I was about to go dowq 
again the boss called me and gave me a little 
package. 

"Open it," he said, "when you get down." 

I could not imagine what it might be, but I 
lost no time in descending, for I was in a 
strange turmoil, between the event of the even- 
ing before and the contents of that pack- 
age. 

When I opened it I found : 

A soiled copy-book, 

A McGuflFey's reader, and 

An arithmetic. 

No general ever planned a campaign more 
carefully than I planned to use my spare min- 
utes in mastering those books. I was on the 
night shift and I slept all day, but between 
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rotinds I had some spare time and I had a 
mine lamp. 

I carried a little box down with me for a 
table, and sitting on the damp ground, I fixed 
my light so that I could see the page. My pro- 
cess was simple : 

First, I copied the lines in the writing book 
and learned the words. Next I began with the 
reader and on any bit of paper I could get I 
copied the lesson. 

Then I was able to read the questions in the 
arithmetic. 

That process, simple as it was, took time. 

After the first night with my books I never 
lost a moment, I thought words, pictured words 
to myself in print and in writing. I did every 
simple sum I could think of. The doing of 
these things was liberating me and I realied 
It 

No human being ever felt more justly proud 
than I did, when, having mastered the words 
and conditions of a sum, I worked it out and 
found, on turning to the key at the back that 
mv answer was right. 
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I shed many a tear of joy down in the dark- 
ness of the earth. 

And I declare to you, sir, that when I heaf 
a minister read : "Let there be light, and there 
was light," I know what he is talking about. 

But reading the sums and the reading book 
taught me that I did not actually know words. 
Think of it ! A boy over twenty, and a stranger 
to the common sounds of English speech. 

In our little town there was a hotel, to which 
the traveling men came. On a Sunday after- 
noon, I would have mother call me about three 
o'clock (for you remember I had to sleep in 
the day-time). I put on the best I had, went 
down to the hotel and listened for an hour or 
so to those men talk. I used to go back home 
to change my clothes, with a head full of words. 
These I wrote on a slip of paper, and watched 
with ears and eyes for them to come again. 

You must remember — ^he said, with almost 
savage earnestness — that we were poor. I 
earned little. We ate little, but we worked. 
How we did work, mother and all ! But I felt 
that poor as I was outside, I was slowly getting 
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richer inside. Yes, sir, I was storing up divi- 
dends for the future. 

Well, for a good many years it was the 
same story, but at thirty I had a substantial 
education ; for I gradually earned a little more, 
bought books, one at a time, and mastered 
them. My education was not fancy. It was 
knowledge of my business, of affairs, of how 
men do things. Nothing interests me more to- 
day than the affairs of men. I have little 
book learning, but I can think and wonder and 
dream, and some of my dreams have come true. 

I love to study other men's dreams, too. 
Think of that man McAdoo and his tunnel 
dream, of Wright and his aeroplane dream, 
think of irrigation in the West, of the coloniza- 
tion of Africa, of five days to Europe by 
steamer. 

All dreams come true! And, after all, per- 
haps they are only the beginnings of the dreamt 
that will come true in the future. 

I gave mother ten years of life without the 
constant drudgery of labor. 

That is something that has been of actual 
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comfort to me, and I used to tell her it all 
came from my crying when I was twenty, but 
I guess it came from the mine boss not mis- 
understanding me. 

A box, a mine lamp and a book or two, think 
of the power of them. 

Now, sir, I told you I was a mine boss and 
that is true; but I am also a mine owner, and 
the work of my boyhood made me so familiar 
with mines and mine work that I can make 
money where other men lose it. 

My experience has given me a motto : 

Know your business thoroughly, help the 
other man, and make your dreams come true, 
one by one. 



Chapter XII 
THE GOLDEN KEY 

Bind together your spare hours by the cord of some 
definite purpose and you know not how much you may 
accomphsh. A man is commonly either made or marred 
for life by the use he makes of his leisure time. 

—Jeremy Taylor. 

The Other Man, though I did not know him, 
began to talk about the scenery from the 
car window. It is surprising, he said, what 
changes have taken place here. Yesterday I 
was across the river in Kentucky, and picked 
up this in a cutting that is being made for a 
new trolley line. 

It was a bit of stone. 

These rough spots, like spirals, were once 
shell fish. Such specimens are to be found here- 
abouts in great quantities. And this, turning 
to the other side, is, as you see, a perfect shell 
as large as an oyster, though it is not an oyster. 
Curiously interesting, is it not ? 

los 
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Does your professional work lead you to 
study these things ? I asked him. 

No, he said, I'm not a professional man. 
I am in the soap business, but I travel a great 
deal, and everything I see interests me. Take, 
for instance, the wild flowers along the railway. 
It has taken me years to learn their names, hab- 
its and places of growth, for I have not much 
time to think about them. But I know a hun- 
dred or more, and they are like a lot of good 
friends to me. 

Well, I said, you must have a special talent 
for this sort of thing. It probably comes easy 
to you, and you like to think about it. 

You are about ten per cent right, and 
ninety wrong. I do like to learn, that is all 
there is to it. As for its coming easy to me, 
nothing I have ever learned came easy. It is 
hard for me to get hold of new words and new 
facts. I can sell soap, and I can sell it easily ; 
that is my business, though in the beginning 
it was as great a mystery to me as this shell. 
But I did not let it remain a mystery. There is 
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a lot to be learned about everything in this 
world; even the soap business. 

I recalled Sydney Smith's remark that he 
never met a man in his life who failed to in- 
terest him, and I concluded that this soap man 
must have built up an interesting philosophy 
of life. I guessed it to be a simple philosophy, 
for he appeared a simple and entirely natural 
man. So I ventured another question : 

Then, if learning about plants and fossils 
is difficult to you, why burden yourself with 
the doing of it? Is the soap business not 
good? 

Yes, he said, the soap business is fine. 
You must remember that every time a piece 
of soap is used, it becomes smaller; which 
means that the person using it is just that much 
nearer having to buy another piece. That helps 
a great deal in our business. But there is a 
lot more to it than waiting for the piece to be 
worn thin. 

However, I am not going to try to sell you 
soap. I prefer to tell you why I burden myself, 
as you put it, with fossils and plants, and I will 
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add, trees and shrubs, insects and birds, and 
anything else that has life, or ever had it. 

I believe the universe to be a great mystery. 
It is a mystery to me, at all events. I long ago 
made up my mind that in a lifetime a man can- 
not penetrate very far into this mystery. But 
I also made up my mind that the mystery is 
here to be penetrated. The mass of things about 
us, called environment, and the knowledge one 
can get from everything, appear to me to be 
like a series of rooms, each one locked, but 
easily opened if you find the key. 

I used to be discouraged with my progress 
in business, until I learned that appearing to 
be busy did no good. The great secret of all 
learning and of all success, as far as I can see, 
is never to be lazy in mind. That helped me 
a lot when I first thought of it, and I deter- 
mined to get out of the "leisure moments" 
business. It is a bad proposition. 

I travel a good deal, and I call my travel 
hours my college education. If I have business 
to think over, or write up, I do it first. If 
any time is left, I study the country out of 
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doors, or the book in my bag. If anything 
comes before me that I want to know, I make 
a note of it, and some day I find out about it : 
for I believe that the unknown thing comes to 
my attention because it is good for me. It 
comes to me. Hence it is mine, and I do not 
run away from it. 

But does not the variety of interests you 
have interfere with your business ? 

My dear sir, I want to assure you that I 
have heard that query before. But let me tell 
you: 

A man tends to business with his mind, do 
you understand? — with his mind! 

Now, whatever interests a man and engages 
his thought, gives him more mind. 

And he takes that "more mind" into his busi- 
ness. No objection to that, is there? 

It seems to me that if vou want to solve 
a little problem or two in the universal mystery, 
you must unlock its unknown quantity with 
work. I call work the Golden Key. Work is 
a mind process, pure and simple. 

Take, for instance, that coin on your watch 
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chain. If you learned everything about it, as 
a lawyer would learn about a case, you would 
probably proceed to make coins and their his- 
tory a hobby. 

You would be astonished at two things: 
the amount of knowledge you would get of 
government, history, finance, and so on; and 
next, the increase of mental power that would 
result. 

Give the mind a little excursion to the right 
or left of your business, and it lubricates all 
the machinery. 

Yes, sir, the Golden Key to the mystery is 
work, and mind work at that. Even physical 
labor can be guided and arranged and worked 
out first in the mind. A laborer who labors 
with his body alone, without thought, is gen- 
erally the poorest kind of a man you can hire. 
I know, for we have them in our business. 

You are an apostle of culture, I take it ? 

Certainly, and I have what I believe to be 
a sane philosophy about culture. It is this: 

The secret of culture lies in cultivatioa 

The secret of cultivation lies in labor. 
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The secret of labor lies in the desire for 
self-expression. 

Self-expression is pressing out the latent 
forces of one's self, just as education is leading 
out the latent power in one's self. 

Hence education is not pounding facts into 
the mind. It is getting the storage battery 
replete with power, and then learning how best 
to use and direct it. 

Up to the very moment when the spirit re- 
turns whence it came, a man's never-ceasing 
duty is to let himself out. Whatever the main 
stream of his labor is, he should so master his 
environment that the great water-sheds of life 
about him (the present) and behind him (the 
past) will send into the main stream as many 
contributory rivulets as possible. 

We will call the stream his business; the 
contributory rivulets, his culture. Gradually 
their waters will mingle so perfectly that they 
are indistinguishable. Then the man of busi- 
ness is cultured. He can talk to you to any 
length and not reveal the nature of his calling. 
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You are right, I said, but when is a man 
to get time for all this ? 

The answer is this: get it out of the waste 
basket; out of the odds and ends of time that 
are thrown away every day. There is no man 
living who cannot devote to cultural ends one 
ninety-sixth of his time in twenty-four hours ; 
just a trifle more than one per cent. 

One ninety-sixth of twenty-four hours is 
fifteen minutes, to be had either uninterrupted- 
ly, or in three sections of five minutes each 

But what can a man do in so little time? 

Few men realize that when they deposit 
money for interest earning, they must also de- 
posit time. What time can do for a five cent 
piece deposited daily for fifty years is amazing. 
It gives a new point of view to the power of 
time. 

Now, fifteen minutes a day amounts ap- 
proximately to ninety-two hours in one year. 
If you will pick up any volume of good litera- 
ture and read its pages deliberately, pronounc- 
ing every word, and giving thought to the au- 
thor's meaning, you will find that you can read 
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in fifteen minutes about three thousand words. 

This amount of reading performed daily for 
one year gives an aggregate of over one million 
words, or five thousand pages, averaging two 
hundred words per page; or, twenty-five vol- 
umes of two hundred pages each. In ten years, 
this amounts to two hundred and fifty volumes. 

Now, this use of fifteen minutes per day 
as applied to books, will work with the same 
accumulative interest when applied to anything 
else. 

But let us, for the sake of true culture, the 
deep and lasting kind, assume that one-third 
of our fifteen minutes must be devoted, by and 
large, to reading the hard places a second and 
a third time, to looking up words we do not 
fully understand. Even then, in a twelve- 
month, a man can read intensively seventeen 
volumes of two hundred pages each, or one 
hundred and seventy volumes in ten years. 

The secret lies, however, not in the general 
desire to do this, but in doing it, and in doing 
it with regularity. In time, interest begins to 
accumulate in the form of scholarship, this 
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swells the principal, and you move on more 
rapidly. The very culture that comes from 
your effort to liberate yourself through the 
labor required by education, gives you an in- 
tellectual momentum that permits more in the 
future than seems possible at the beginning. 

As an intellectual retreat for old age, these 
daily portions of an hour will erect for a man 
a mansion which could not be built with all the 
gold and silver of the realm. 



1 



CULTURE 



If I do what I may in earnest, I need not mourn if 
I work no great work on the earth. To help the 
growth of a thought that struggles towards the light; 
to brush with gentle hand the earth stain from the 
white of one snowdrop — such be my ambition! 

— George MacDonald. 



Chapter XIII 
WHAT IS CULTURE? 

The list of all the items of the general life of a 
people reflects that whole which we call its culture. 

— Edwako Burnett Tylqr. 

If the above quotation may properly be ap- 
plied to a nation as a whole, it may, with equal 
propriety, be applied to a family, or to an in- 
dividual. We do not, however, as a rule, look 
upon culture in this light. Usually, we re- 
gard it as something distinct from daily life; 
something apart and particular, to be worn 
like one's best garment, on special occasions 
only ; then to be neatly and carefully folded and 
put away for the next important event. 

Culture, however, is not a garment. It is the 
product of one's genius active in the world of 
work. It is not a fixed sum in pounds, shillings 
and pence sterling ; it is as much as one has or 
may have in pounds or shillings or pence, or all 

"7 
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of them. There must then be all degrees of 
culture. 

We shall see in a coming chapter that cul* 
ture is tilling. It is, in fact, both labor and its 
fruits; but it is not labor done as drudgery. 
To become cultured a man need not turn from 
his daily activity. On the contrary, he must 
turn to it more intensely. He must find in it, at 
all times, not the weariness of the flesh, but the 
joy of opportunity for expressing himself. The 
fundamental satisfaction in this point of view 
is that it appeals to all alike ; and promises, not 
untruly, that every man according to his genius, 
which is the art of doing little tasks well, may 
be cultured. If he finds that he desires culture 
in a greater degree than his work permits he 
will enlarge the scope of his activity. If, as 
Emerson says. Homer is good for simple 
minds, then simple men, whether they be of the 
type of Gladstone or not, may find culture in 
the great epic poem and in all things of its kind. 
Culture is not the veneer of a man. It is the 
very depths of him. 

"There can be no culture without roots. * * * 
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Solid knowledge and comprehension can never 
be attained by accepting summaries and epit- 
omes;' you must travel in your own person, 
using your own eyes and sympathies, through 
the old countries of human learning and 
thought, before being sure that you have ex- 
tracted their secret and value. No other can do 
it for you ; there is no golden road. No vision, 
however keen, can see just what yours can see ; 
no mind, however quick and profound, can 
point out to you all that it is worth your while 
to learn."* 

Writers of books have often declared that it 
is no unusual thing in out-of-the-way parts of 
Scotland, under smoky rafters of cottages the 
thatch of which is kept down by ropes weighted 
with huge stones, for some young fellow to 
conceive a passion for knowledge and battle 
with the evil star of his poverty to some pur- 
pose. Mr. D. T. Holmes, in his most delight- 
ful volume. Literary Tours in the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland^ touches on some as- 
pects of that subject. He talks of Bard Mac- 



*Julian Hawthorae. 
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donald, of Trotternish, whose croft costs him 
from two pounds to four pounds per annum, 
and whose only cow came near being impound- 
ed for the price of seed potatoes, who has 
hitched his wagon to the high star of poetry. 
"I heard him sing a Gaelic poem of his own 
composition containing twenty-five verses of 
intricate versification," says Mr. Holmes. He 
tells also of the Skye student who rode to the 
seaport, crossed the sound, rode across the 
breadth of Scotland to Aberdeen, and there 
sold his mount to pay the college fees. 

And here is an anecdote, if not of learning 
and poverty, at least of learning in adverse sur- 
roundings. Two sailors and a shopkeeper were 
discussing the subsidence of the land on Scallo- 
way pier. One of the sailors alleged that his 
grandmother's cabbage patch was covered by 
the water on which his boat was floating. The 
big shopman, turning to me, quoted the well 
known passage of Tennyson of the sea flowing 
where the tree used to grow — "O Earth, what 
changes hast thou seen." This quotation led to 
a literary talk, in which he remarked that of all 
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poets he preferred Homer. **What translator 
do you like best?" I inquired. **Blackie," he re- 
plied, "as being the most faithful to the orig- 
inaL But I rarely read a translation ; I prefer 
Homer in his own Greek.** This remark, made 
by one whose fingers were glistening with her- 
ring scales, came to me as a pleasant surprise. 
Later on in the day I visited his house and saw 
his fine library and his splendid collection of 
classical books. 

These are instances of the true order of cul- 
ture. They illustrate the spirit active in the 
desire to understand what the world most 
prizes, and equally they illustrate the mind and 
body -willingly laboring to permit the spirit to 
possess the better things of life that it craves. 

But neither a man*s labor nor his learning is 
cultural unless through them he has sought, as 
the apple tree seeks, to find in environment, not 
only those essences of food that produce a 
blossom, but a blossom rich in delicate odor; 
an odor which is conserved even after the blos- 
som disappears; to be transmitted in the fruit. 

As it is true that back of all real culture 
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there is labor, so it is true that the wider one's 
activity is, the deeper will culture become. 
When we begin to seek out what men have 
done we find that we must travel many path- 
ways. As we do so the one guiding principle 
that we must follow, is the one that permits us 
to read the man in his works. If the writer and 
the painter be true men, we shall find in the 
writings and in the pictures, not only the men 
who wrought them, but we shall find that spirit 
of truth of which they were the apostles. This 
is, as we have seen already, the essential value 
to us of learning how to read environment. 

In speaking of the influence of college life 
• upon a young man, William De Witt Hyde 
has said : 

"To be at home in all lands and all ages; 
to count nature a familiar acquaintance, and 
art an intimate friend; to gain a standard for 
the appreciation of other men's work and the 
criticism of one's own ; to carry the keys of the 
world's library in one's pocket, and feel its 
resources behind one in whatever task he un- 
dertakes ; to make hosts of friends among the 
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men of one's own age who are to be leaders in 
all walks of life; to lose one's self in generous 
enthusiasm and co-operate with others for 
common ends ; to learn manners from students 
who are gentlemen, and form character under 
professors who are Christians — ^these are the 
returns of a college for the best four years of 
one's life." 

This statement, which may not inappropri- 
ately be called the declaration of independence 
of the cultured man, is, happily, no less applica- 
ble to the humble worker than it is to the schol- 
ar, or to the man of leisure in any calling. The 
boy in the office is no less welcome than they 
are, to know all lands and all ages; he has 
but to reach forth his hands and the best 
thoughts about them are his to read and to 
ponder. By the same means and by the ex- 
ercise of his thoughts he may make art his in- 
timate friend. If he does his own work by 
putting the utmost of his thought into it, he 
will thereby know how to value the work of 
other men. When he has learned to read the 
best books of the world he has it in his power 
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gradually to change his own world. To seek 
by study, observation and practice the meaning 
of friendship, will win him friends wherever 
he may find himself. To co-operate with others 
to whatever extent he may be able, will show 
him how great even little philanthropies are. 
If he be not actually attendant upon the per- 
sonal influence of learned men in college, he 
may observe them even more clearly in the 
University of Life of which he is, by the very 
fact of his birth, a matriculated student. 

"Culture is not an accident of birth, although 
our surroundings advance or retard it ; it is al- 
ways a matter of individual education."* 

To find himself interested in life in these 
and other ways, to have and to exercise the in- 
itiative which makes him one of a busy genera- 
tion, will bring him culture, however humble 
he may be in his true citizenship. 



^Hamilton W. Mabie. 



Chapter XIV 
THE ART OP READING 

Meantime, the colleges, whilst they provide us with 
libraries, furnish no professor of books; and I think 
no chair is so much wanted. 

— ^Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

The literature of a language is the record 
of "the best that has been thought and felt" by 
its people. It is essential for us to read, some- 
what, the literature of our mother tongue, be- 
cause the record it contains molds the thought 
of our own generation. In brief, the best books 
of the past, not only explain the past itself but 
they make clear to us how th^ present came to 
be, and how it, in turn, takes its trend into the 
future. 

So enormous is the number of good books 
in the world that it is beyond human possibility 
to know intimately more than a few of them. 
Commenting on a man's effort to read the 
treasures of a great library, Emerson says : "It 

US 
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is easy to count the rnnnber off pages wfakh a 
diligent man can read in a day, and the number 
of years wliidi human life in favorable dr^ 
cumstances allows to reading; and to demon- 
strate that, though he should read from dawn 
to dark, for sixty years, he must die in Ae 
first alcove*** 

It were wiser, by far, if one did not attempt 
to read the books of the first alcove, but 
gradually to select from the masterpieces off 
literature enough to fill the little alcove of one's 
own book-shelf. Even then, we shall discover 
that there is required for reading, not time 
alone, but method. It is an art to master the mes* 
sage contained between the covers of a book. 

What is the nature of this art ? 

Prom what we have learned about the origin 
of things in the environment, we know that a 
book, like a building, is the picture of thought. 

Any book that persists, from one generation 
even to the next, has some vital quality in it. 
If we examine its vitality we shall find that it 
is based on truth. Hence, the author, having 



^Conduct of Life. Essay on Books. 
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chosen a subject, proceeds simply to write the 
truth about it. He has a mental grasp of his 
subject, and as he attempts to clothe it in the 
truth by means of words, his mind is filled with 
pictures. Now these pictures may be taken 
literally from the environment, or they may be 
environment pictures idealized, or they may be 
constructed by the writer's creative genius — 
that is, by his imagination. 

The writer's object is to embody his mental 
picture in words, in such manner that when 
his language is read by anyone else, the picture 
he saw will be generated in the reader's mind. 
As a matter of mathematical exactness, of iden- 
tity of pictures to all readers alike from any 
given page, the task of the author is impos- 
sible. But, if one may so express it, the general 
atmosphere, the type of scene, the picture in 
its larger contour will be the same for all. 

The author can succeed, even in this, only 
by the wisest and most logical choice of words. 
Hence, he always selects exactly the right 
word, keeping its fundamental meaning before 
him, and he depends for a just interpretation 
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€m <AXt ffki% oa ocx kraGwin^ the words 
tsses as cxactlir as be krrj-ws tb 



Ftmrlamcxttal then, to all rig^t rrafffng, is an 
exact kfioTfrltigc of words. Xa good book can 
be read with jtistfce, cither to the acthor or to 
one's self, whhoot this knowledge. This means 
slow readily tmich use of the dictioDarj, and 
freqtient reflection; that which is reflected to 
tis beif^ the picture in the andior^s mind. 
Often a good book is so dosdy knit in its st]de 
and dioice of words that it seems beyond as; 
the pictures are packed away in the words so 
deeply that we actnafly have to dig for them. 
Bttt^ to dig, we must remember, is the re?! 
meaning of the word culture 

We must have faith in reading such a book. 
The writer has chosen his words so carefully 
that no other words will do ; each word helps to 
build the picture, just as a block of marble, es- 
pecially cut and designed by the builder for its 
place, contributes to the edifice he is creating. 

If we were to formulate rules for right read- 
ing, the following would surely be included. 
The first rule is : 
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Challenge every word. 

We must get at its exact meaning, and try 
to understand why the author uses it. A good 
author uses a word in a certain place because 
no other word will do in that place. Poets 
do not throw in a few words just to fill out 
the line. 

The second rule is: 

Do some hard reading every day. 

Besides reading for pleasure, we must do a 
little reading regularly that makes us ask, 
What does the author mean ? This constitutes 
the digging and delving for culture. 

The third rule is : 

Seek the pictures the author saw as he 
worked. 

When the picture is not clear, we must read 
the passage over and over again until it is 
clear. We cannot afford to be cowardly and 
run away from this. It is calling to us to 
stand firm and get what belongs to us : 

The fourth rule is : 

Do not skip the unfamiliar words. 

We must look them up in the dictionary. 
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If we have n6 dictionary we can go to the 
nearest library and consult one, or ask a friend, 
or write to a newspaper that gives informa- 
tion. 

The following sentence shows how readily a 
picture in the author's mind is reflected to our 
own: 

"The man fell from a fifth-story window, 
struck an azmtinff, and escaped with only a 
broken arm/* 

All the facts that are told in this sentence 
spring at once to the mind as we read it. We 
are satisfied with the exactness of the informa- 
tion, and we can see 'what happened. 

And yet there is little we actually know about 
the matter. For example, we do not know 
how the man was dressed, out of what particu- 
lar window he fell, whether the man who 
owned the awning sued for damages, which 
arm was broken, or what the doctor charged 
for setting it. 

But the writer wished to convey only the 
general fact; first, as a report; second, as a 
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warning to the public that there is danger in 
leaning out of a fifth-story window. 

Therefore, the mental image or the picture 
we see as we read this item is as clear as the 
writer wished it to be, and it presents to us all 
we need to know about it. 

But here is another sentence : It is written in 
perfect form. It is well-balanced. It is clear. 
It states a fact. It states that fact carefully. 

'^The sporangia, as in all lycopodiales, are 
solitary and adaxial with reference to the 
sporophylV 

What mental picture does the average reader 
get from this? To answer this question, let 
us adopt the very common habit of skipping 
unfamiliar words. The result is this : 

The as in all are solitary and 

with reference to the . 

From the sentence in this form, we under- 
stand at once how necessary word-knowledge 
is if we are to receive the mental picture that 
inspires the author to write. And it suggests 
that there is much well-iwritten English that, 
if read rightly, will make us busy to our bene- 
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fit It calls upon us to be careful, to ask ques- 
tions, to seek information, to remember, and 
to enlarge our list of words. 

This is a high order of moral, as well as of 
mental training. Character is developed in a 
man who does these things. And it is not 
developed if he leaves them undone. 

Hence, what may be called the dictionary 
habit is distinctly valuable. It practically in- 
sures one's reading. To know the accurate 
meaning of words clarifies speech, that action 
which is so common that we scarcely realize 
it is our most constant habit. In one way and 
another we are interested in the use of words 
in every hour of our waking life. They may 
be grouped as speech words, reading words, 
and thought words. Even the vow of silence 
cannot keep a man from thinking words, for 
words are the very symbols of our thought- 
action, and we are constantly translating the 
objects and conditions of the present, past, and 
future into them. 

Here is a concrete illustration of how a man 
began to use a dictionary. He used it primarily 
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to increase his vocabulary of names for things 
and actions, and although this incident is con- 
cerned with a German dictionary, the illustra- 
tion is valuable, for it shows what comes from 
willing and doing. 

He was an American in Germany whose 
business had taken him to Leipzig and Chem- 
nitz, twice annually, for twenty years. Here 
is his story of the way he began to use and to 
make a dictionary : 

In the first few years of my coming here, 
he said, I engaged an interpreter through 
whom I transacted my business, particularly 
with the manufacturers with whom I dealt. I 
paid him for the use of his tongue, and I supr 
pose he always said what I told him, but some- 
times I had to try it out by the rule of three, 
to be sure. 

One day, it occurred to me that I might be 
able to master this language myself. So I 
began to think over in English, what I would 
say to a manufacturer, in ordinary circum- 
stances, in Leipzig and Chemnitz. I went over 
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the matter carefully, and I decided that a small 
vocabulary would serve the purpose. 

I worked the whole scheme of business con- 
versation out in English, put it into compact 

» 

form and carried it around with me for such 
further modification as my next experience in 
Germany would suggest. 

It seemed to me that about four hundred 
words would suffice. When I returned to 
America I devoted my spare time to German, 
first getting the essentials of grammar and pro- 
nunciation from a conversational method teach- 
er. When that was accomplished I handed him 
the business phrase book I had formulated and 
requested him to work it into the lessons. As 
my facility in conversation increased I began 
to practice with my teacher in buying and sell- 
ing goods. We did a great business. 

To aid my memory I made a vest-pocket 
dictionary out of an indexed memorandum 
book and wrote in it my speaking vocabulary. 
I had a wider reading knowledge of German 
after two years or so than I had of spoken 
German, and I never put a word in my pocket 
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dictionary until I could use it and understand 
it when used in conversation by others. 

This speaking vocabulary has now run up 
to two thousand or more words. I have be- 
come enthusiastic in the study of German; I 
read a little when I have the spare time, and 
always on my ocean trips I talk to every one 
who knows the language, for I recognize that 
facility comes from ceaseless repetition in the 
use of tongue and ear. 

When a man begins to learn a new language 
he finds that it is an active, living thing. It 
is not the words, but the impulse and momen- 
tum of the language that must be mastered. If 
one who wants to know the language cannot 
live in Germany he must live in German. 

Now I feel quite independent in my small 
way. I travel and transact my business here 
with no trouble. I read simple narrative prose 
readily, and it has added not only a new pleas- 
ure to my life, but a greater outlook. 



Chapter XV 
THE READING HOUR 

He that loveth a book will never want a faithful 
friend, a wholesome counsellor, a cheerful companion, 
an effectual comforter. — Isaac Barrow. 

It has been pointed out by a sane and lucid 
writer* that a twenty-four hour day is a unit 
of time of infinitely greater value, and, it may 
be added, of elasticity, than we realize. The 
moment we learn how to apportion the hours of 
the day, as a man should learn to apportion 
the money he earns, we discover to our amaze- 
ment that we are positively wealthy in time. 
As Charles Lamb said, on being notified of a 
pension and liberty, "It was like passing out of 
time into eternity."** And we, too, will realize 
that we have time for everything, including the 
reading hour. 



♦Mr. Arnold Bennett, How to Live on Twenty-four 
Hours a Day. 
**The Superannuated Man. 
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If we have a fair perception of what read- 
ing it IS best to pursue, and if we have learned 
somewhat the method of painstaking reading, 
the hour we can give to it, even infrequently, 
will become one of the distinct pleasures of life. 

In an essay on books, Emerson had the cour- 
age to set before his readers three rules for 
their guidance : 

1. Never read any book that is not a year 
old. 

2. Never read any but famed books. 

3. Never read any but what you like. 

The person who reads for pleasure, as well 
as profit, would probably feel compelled to dis- 
regard rules one and two. In fact, if he obeys 
the third rule, he can necessarily pay but little 
heed to the others. The world of books is to 
readers not unlike the landscape to the observ- 
er; every man selects and admires what most 
appeals to him ; or, in other words, he finds in 
the book or the landscape what there is in him- 
self. But he can do more than this if he will : 
he can find more in books to-day than he did 
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yesterday, by endeavoring to find more in him- 
self. To accomplish this is the logical purpose 
of the reading hour. 

It may puzzle a busy man or woman how to 
find this hour. But men and women who have 
lived intensely active lives have done it to their 
pleasure and profit. An exceptionally inter- 
esting illustration is that of Matthew Arnold, 
English poet and essayist. 

Arnold was born in Laleham, England, in 
1822. At the age of twenty-two, he became 
private secretary to Lord Lansdowne. From 
1 85 1 to 1 881 he was inspector of schools, and 
for ten years he was professor of poetry at Ox- 
ford. Though he wrote abundantly in prose 
and verse, his great value to the English peo- 
ple lay in his work as a critic. His influence 
was elevating, and he succeeded in passing over 
to the typical Englishman an appreciation of 
that refinement which marked him as a man 
and a scholar. 

Arnold made it his custom at New Year's to 
plan his reading for the coming year. He 
planned it, because time to him was a precious 
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tiling, and because he had so much to do that 
every activity had to be prepared for, and its 
place found and guarded. Arnold's plan con- 
sisted in selecting one hundred books, in some 
cases portions of books, and making them the 
basis of his reading hours. This averaged 
nearly two books a week, a very generous al- 
lowance to a man whose working day was filled 
with immediate affairs. 

But the interesting feature of Arnold's plan 
is not that he proposed to himself to read a 
hundred books in a twelvemonth. The fact is, 
he rarely, if ever, succeeded in doing it. The 
practical value to any one of us, planning for 
reading or for anything else, is his evident con- 
clusion : 

"A conscientious man will always realize 
something on a plan." That is to say, there 
will be a dividend coming to him. It may be 
large or small, but the joy of it is that scarcely 
any human circumstance can render a well- 
conceived plan entirely inoperative. 

Here, for instance, is the cluster of books 
Arnold laid out for himself on a New Year's 
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day: Something of Homer, of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Plato, of Aristotle, Virgil, Horace, 
Cicero, of "The Imitation of Christ," Leo- 
pardi, Tasso, Petrarch, of Goethe, Schiller and 
Heine, of Bossuet, Voltaire and George Sand, 
and a list of forty-three works in English, be- 
ginning with the Book of Job and ending with 
the Epistle of St. Jude. 

This particular list of classics, and the list 
of forty-three works in English may be entirely 
useless to any one save Matthew Arnold. The 
point does not lie in the books he selected. It 
lies in the fact that, being a busy man, he still 
could find spare moments for good books. 

Arnold's reading was, of course, extensive. 
He was cultured, refined, well-instructed, and 
highly educated. But, year after year, he 
turned to "the best that has been written," be- 
cause, as he said of it, "it is living in good com- 
pany, the best company." And he added, with 
an intimate knowledge of what "good com- 
pany" means to the average man or woman: 
"And people are quite keen enough, or too 
keen, about doing that (living in good com- 
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pany), and yet they will not do it in the sim- 
plest and most innocent manner by reading." 

So, being a busy man, Arnold was a man of 
system, and being a man of system, a little item 
like "hours in good company," readily found a 
place in his daily life. 

It all depends, so far as plans are concerned, 
on the way a man settles himself back in life. 
As a rule, to be settled in life is to have reached 
the maximum degree of inactivity. But if be- 
ing settled means to a man, striking a pace 
equivalent to his forces constantly exercised, 
then wonders result. 

The power of plan and of time well used is 
amazing. It was Samuel Johnson, I think, who 
once said that reading with care one hour 
daily, would make a man learned in five years. 
An hour per day is four per cent of a man's 
time. But the man should spend another four 
per cent in checking up the statements of the 
books in the living world about him. 

Ben Jonson, the English poet and friend of 
Shakespeare, was a mason and bricklayer. It 
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IS said of him that he laid bricks with a trowel 
in his hands and a book in his pocket. 

It was said of Lord Brougham that "he had 
time for everything." Sydney Smith once ad- 
vised him to limit himself to no more work 
than three strong men could get through. 

Commenting on his plan, Arnold said : 

"In the past year I have at least accomplished 
more than usual in the way of reading the 
books which at the beginning of the year I had 
put down to be read. I always do this, and I do 
not expect to read all I put down, but some- 
times I fall much short of what I proposed, and 
this year things have been a great deal better. 

"The importance of reading, not slight stuff 
to get through the time, but the best that has 
been written, forces itself upon me more and 
more every year I live. However, if I live to 
be eighty I shall probably be the only person 
left in England who reads anything but news- 
papers and scientific publications." 

He did not live to be eighty. He died at 
the age of sixty-six, In April, 1888. 
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But he lived in the "good company" of books 
to the end. 

Of what practical benefit is it to stop in the 
midst of a busy life and of an attractive en- 
vironment, and deliberately plan to set apart 
some hours of the day or year for reading 
books? The answer, in Arnold's words is, 
"living in the best company." To one not 
familiar with the society of books and authors, 
this reference to them as the best company may 
seem a trifle poetic, a bit too far-fetched to be 
literally true. But, as a matter of fact, we have 
only to turn to the utterances of the best 
scholars to find that they are unanimous in this 
opinion. John Ruskin said : 

"I would urge upon every young man, as the 
beginning of his due and wise provision for his 
household, to obtain as soon as he can, by the 
severest economy, a restricted, serviceable, and 
steadily — ^however slowly — ^increasing series of 
books for use through life; making his little 
library, of all the furniture in his room, the 
most studied and decorative piece; every vol- 
ume having its assigned place, like a little 
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Statue in its niche, and one of the earliest and 
strictest lessons to the children of the house 
being how to turn the pages of their own liter- 
ary possessions lightly and deliberately, with 
no chance of tearing or dog's ears/' 

"In books," Richard de Bury said, "I find 
the dead as if they were alive; in books I fore- 
see things to come ; * * * all the glory of the 
world would be buried in oblivion, unless God 
had provided mortals with the remedy of 
books." 

"A collection of books," says Carlyle, "is a 
real university." 

And Temple Scott, in his introduction to 
The Friendship of Books, has very wisely 
pointed out this : 

"We tumble over each other to get a glimpse 
of a commonplace man, riding on horseback, 
because he is said to be King of a country or a 
great captain of industry ; but when a real King 
of men sits with us at home we take the first 
opportunity to get out of his way. I suppose 
it is much easier to look at a man's uniform 
than to talk with a man's soul." 
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Of the vast range of Opportunity that lies 
ready for the service of Youth, an essential 
portion IS to be found in good books. They 
persist because truth forever vitalizes what- 
ever form of expression it takes. It is indis- 
pensable for the youth to acquire the simple 
technic of mastering books, for they will serve 
him with their truth to the end of his days. 
But it must be constantly remembered that as 
true books come into being through the reflec- 
tion and suggestion of environment to their 
writers, so they must be read back again to the 
environment of the reader. This is distinctly 
the vitalizing process in reading; and when 
reading is not vital (t is necessarily dead. 



Chapter XVI 
THE BEST BOOKS 

Infinite riches in a little room. 

— Christopher Marlowe. 

"Some books," said Mr. Ruskin, "are for 
the hour. Some books are for all time." 

The true and right reading of a good book is 
as distinct and particular a process as the writ- 
ing of it. A good book, being the translation 
into speech of the truth which the environment 
of men and things holds for us, requires, in the 
reading, a reference back to its original source. 
It is only by working our way back to the 
source of things that we become educated. The 
source of things, and of life, being spiritual, 
all education is, naturally, a spiritual develop- 
ment. 

Many readers mark a book as they peruse it. 

Some mark the passages they recognize to be 

true. 

146 
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If the reader persists in this to the end, he 
actually draws his own portrait in the book. 
He sketches himself in his own opinions. 

There is a better way. 

Do not stop to delineate yourself in the book 
you read; rather, make a short sketch of an- 
other sort. Mark every passage that is not 
quite clear, every one with which you do not 
agree. 

This may mean continuous marking for a 
time. But where it is done faithfully it spells 
what there is in the book worthy of your fur- 
ther attention. It makes your possible future 
portrait. 

Set this book, thus marked, aside as worthy 
of being taken up again and again. As the pas- 
sages become clear, as the meaning of the great 
translator of human events who wrote it be- 
gins to glow to you, as it did to him, rub out 
the marks. When you can say: "The truth 
this man discovered I now fully understand,*' 
then you really know the book. And there will 
be no more marks left in it. 

A scholarly man once told me that, when a 
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boy, he was required in school to memorize the 
sixth book of Virgil, punctuation and all. 

He did not understand it, but his wonderful 
gift of memory, like that of Lurgin Sahib's 
little boy in Kim, impressed it with photo- 
graphic fidelity upon his mind. I call him 
scholarly, because he never let go of that mas- 
terpiece. He continued to give it thought, to 
dwell with it as he grew older. It became alive 
to him. Now, though one of the busiest men 
of affairs, he possesses not merely the memo- 
rized lines of Virgil, but the vital meaning of 
the author. 

Great books, rightly read, become great men- 
tal possessions. 

They make for growth for they are the 
staple food of the mind. 

Books of the hour are confectionery. Par- 
taken of too much, they cause mental indiges- 
tion. And mental indigestion is not scholar- 
ship. It is wise to Fletcherize food, and it is 
no less wise to Fletcherize good books, for out 
of books, as well as out of experience itself, 
there proceeds a liberal education. 
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A liberal education is an education that lib- 
erates. It liberates the latent and inherent 
powers of a man. 

One has only to have implicit faith in him- 
self, to set before himself a definite and lofty 
purpose as the goal of his endeavor, and work 
incessantly. Then he will win his freedom. 

Countless men have paid their tributes to 
good books, not as playthings for the idle hour, 
but as veritable means for generating power. 
In some men this latent power is appealed to 
and liberated by contact with the world of men 
and things ; in others it springs to action at the 
call of men and things faithfully portrayed in 
the pages of true books. 

The satisfying and gratifying fact in either 
case is this : A man has latent power, undevel- 
oped resources, unrevealed possibilities, and he 
should never rest until by one means or another 
he can reach to the fullness of himself. He will 
find as his reward that the stream of power is 
never-failing, for its source is universal life. 

Hence, significant men look within and trust 
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themselves instead of perpetually looking with- 
out and mistrusting others. 

What books should we own? 

Ruskin, Emerson, Carlyle, Lubbocki and 
many others have attempted to answer this 
question by making lists of the best books. 

No man can read these lists of books with 
the utmost profit to himself, because, in the 
last analysis, it is discovered that they are the 
best books for those who have recommended 
them. 

It is also discovered that everyone must do 
what these men have done — ^make his list for 
himself. But he must take care to make it as 
they made theirs — after years of searching, 
browsing, trying out, accepting and rejecting. 

These lists of books are suggestive. They 
help us to come to our own; but we soon dis- 
cover that books, like friends, come to us or 
respond to our seeking. 

A scholar once told me that the most cul- 
tured people of the English-speaking race 
would probably be a unit in choosing their first 
and second books : 
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1. The Bible- 

2. Shakespeare. 

"For the third and fourth and all others," he 
said "everyone follows his own temperament, 
inclination and experience." 

'What would be your third and fourth ?" I 
asked him. 

"For the third the best available dictionary, 
and for the fourth the best atlas," he replied. 

"And you may believe," he added, "that most 
book-lovers would say I waste two good oppor- 
tunities in making these selections." 

A safe rule to follow in buying books for a 
shelf that shall contain the best is this : 

Let the first significant book that inspires 
you introduce you to the next, as a friend 
brings a friend. Books do this, and, once 
started, the endless chain is formed. 

The late Edward Everett Hale once said to 
me : "In all your educational work urge young 
people to deeper specialization as long as pos- 
sible. Tell them to get a deep-laid and solid 
foundation first." 
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It is thus with determining what books are 
most valuable to us. We must first make the 
acquaintance of books, live and move among 
them, as we do among men. We must have for 
a firm foundation, a wide experience with 
books of all kinds and times. We must be 
patient and not determine too soon what we 
shall select for permanent companionship. 

In different periods of life different ideals 
and impulses move us. With the change there 
is a change of activity throughout the length 
and breadth of our kingdom. And each change 
brings its tribute of good. 

But whenever we respond to a book, when- 
ever we meet with a book that stirs us to ac- 
tion, that pushes the horizon further away and 
yet urges us to pursue it to its boundaries, that 
is for us a good book. 

Buy it in good paper and t)rpe. Give it a sub- 
stantial binding of your own choice and design, 
and, as Ruskin says, "Put it as a statue in its 
niche in your library." 

It has been good for you. A delicate and 
wholesome fragrance will forever come from 
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it. As the years pass books so chosen and 
tested and gathered will become for you the 
best books. 

Assuming that we have agreed (or not) with 
the gentleman who had determined upon the 
four books which should stand at the head of 
his list, what other widely recommended vol- 
umes IS it wise to read and examine, to the end 
that we should know whether to include them 
in our list of best books ? His selection was : 

1. The Bible. 

2. Shakespeare. 

3. The Dictionary. 

4. An Atlas. 

This question has been answered by a literary 
authority who said to me: Every young man 
and woman should try out a few renowned 
books, which may be grouped thus : ( i ) Clas- 
sics, (2) Nature and Science, (3) Essays and 
Belles-lettres, (4) Famous Novels, (5) Poems, 
(6) Biography. I would recommend that 
everyone try out, so to speak, the books in the 
following lists. Most of them have been in- 
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eluded by all who have spdcen or written 
about reading. 

I. Classics: 

1. Homer — ^particularly the Odyssey, 

translated by Butcher and Lang. 

2. Plato— at least the Apology, Crito 

and Phaedo of Socrates. 

3. Xenophon — Memorabilia of Soc- 

rates. 

4. Plutarch — ^Lives of Illustrious Greeks 

and Romans. 

5. Epictetus — ^Discourses. 

6. Marcus Aurelius — ^Meditations. 

7. Xenophon — ^The Anabasis. 

!!• Nature and Science : 

Without specifying titles, let me recom- 
mend that some knowledge be 
sought from Astronomy, Geology, 
Botany, and Zoology. If the read- 
er be a lover of nature he will, in 
the course of time, come upon 
books that will interest him and 
teach him. I would unhesitating- 
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ly recommend Hugh Miller's Old 
Red Sandstone. I find LeConte's 
Geology fascinating. Books about 
flowers, trees, and sea shells are 
numerous. In brief, as a rule, the 
lover of these subjects may safely 
be left to discover texts that will let 
him out into these dominions. 

III. Essays: 

1. Paschal — Pensees. 

2. Carlyle — Essay on Burns. 

3. Bacon — Essays. 

4. Lamb — Essays of Elia. 

5. Emerson — (i) Essays and (2) Con- 

duct of Life. 

6. Addison — ^The Spectator. 

7. Macaulay — At least the Essay on 

Samuel Johnson. 

IV. Famous Novels: 

Here the field is not only extensive, but 
the choice is largely determined by 
one's personal response to "atmos- 
phere or color." But the following 
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are worthy of close acquaintance 
by everyone. I include Bunyaq 
here rather than elsewhere. 

1. Bunyan — Pilgrim's Progress. 

2. Swift — Gulliver's Travels. 

3. Defoe — ^Robinson Crusoe. 

4. Goldsmith — ^Vicar of Wakefield. 

5. Cervantes — ^Don Quixote. 

6. Thackeray — (i) Vanity Fair, (2)' 

Pendennis, (3) The Newcomes, 

7. Dickens — (i) Pickwick, (2) David 

Copperfield, (3) Dombey and Son. 

8. Eliot — (i) Adam Bede, (2) Daniel 

Deronda. 

9. Kipling — Kim. 
10. Scott — ^Waverley. 

V. Poems: 

The best entree to poetry is through the 
Anthologies. Hence, for first ac- 
quaintance, any one or all of the 
following may be safely selected as 
a guide: 
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1. Palgrave — Golden Treasury of Eng- 

lish Verse. 

2. The Oxford Book of English Verse. 

3. Emerson — Parnassus. 

Then one may safely follow one's bent 
and read the works of poets as 
completely as one desires. Cer- 
tainly one should not overlook 

4. Chaucer — ^The Canterbury Tales. 

5. Milton — Paradise Lost. 

6. Dante — ^The Divine Comedy. 

7. Spenser — ^The Faerie Queene. 

8. And then, Dryden, Scott, Words- 

worth, Burns, Byron, Gray, Ten* 
nyson; and, as the basis of An- 
glo-Saxon poetry, The Epic of 
Beowulf. 

VI. Biography: 

I hesitate to recommend specific books 
under this caption, for the reason 
that all biography is strikingly in- 
teresting. The humble memoirs of 
such men as Thomas Bewick and 
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Hugh Miller, or the more magnifr 
cent panoramas that we come upoq 
in the lives 6f Napoleon and of Bis- 
marck abound in interest of so dis- 
tinct a kind that, like Professor 
Shaler, I am inclined to know as 
many men intimately through 
books as I can. For myself, I have 
read with delight, again and again, 
everything I can find about Socra- 
tes, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, 
Petrarch, the "Lives" of Plutarch, 
of Charlemagne, Peter the Great, 
and on to Franklin, Stephenson 
and Miller. 
And there has been nothing said of 
Art, Music, the Drama, Sociology, 
and many another theme that each 
of us must select after the desires 
of his own heart. 



Chapter XVII 
THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING. 

A man is his own best kingdom. 

— SiK John Lubbock. 

After the Dark Ages Chaucer sang of the 
English daisy, and Petrarch climbed a moun- 
tain to enjoy the beauty of the view, being, it 
is said, the first man in Europe to do so. 

It was not a young world in which these hap- 
penings occurred, but a world that felt its age 
and its burden of care. And yet it was a morn- 
ing time ; a dawn with a rare day before it. 

The light of a new day was about to enter 
into the dark places. Once again the world 
began to look good to the eyes. The view from 
the mountain tops became enchanting. Joy 
wove its colors into the fabric of life. Even 
going on a pilgrimage to Canterbury had its 
joyance and its humor. The rare literature of 
Greece and Rome became vital again, and a 
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Christian man had no fear to read a Pagan 
tale. 

Now the world movement that took place so 
long ago has a suggestion for the man of to- 
day; particularly for the man of forty, or 
thereabouts. He may be in the condition de- 
scribed by Dante in the opening lines of the 
"Divine Comedy." 

In the midst of this our mortal life, 
I found me in a gloomy wood astray. 

He is deeply involved in affairs, he is prob- 
ably the victim of fear, certainly of care and 
uncertainty; he is, in fact, in the Dark Age of 
life. The gorgeous Greek days of youth are 
misty in the memory. The joy of his earljr 
world is distant and is only a dim reality. In 
short, he is hard put to it in practical affairs. 
He has said good-bye to the morning hours, 
little dreaming that he can have them once 
more, and forever, if he will. 

The salvation of this man lies in inaugurat- 
ing for his own benefit a new thought move- 
ment, to be called the Revival of Learning. 
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Then light will begin to enter into the dark 
places, because a new day is dawning. 

Undoubtedly, in the golden days of his child- 
hood and youth he studied many subjects and 
read many books. They were but half-under- 
stood events. Let him return to them and be a 
gleaner in the fields, where once he played, 
though he thought then that he labored. 

Old favorites will take on a new and deeper 
meaning. He will find his friend, Robinson 
Crusoe, a new and a greater man. He will 
find that all the heroes and heroines of those 
early days have an infinite degree of charm 
that he never grasped or has quite forgotten. 

He will discover that the study and the read- 
ing of earlier years are unexplored lands of 
new delights. Let him exchange for these de- 
lights some of the care and fear and uncer- 
tainty of middle life. Practical business aflFairs 
have their limit in a twenty-four hour day. 

Is there left to him a little Latin? Let him 
bring it to the front and get a little more, 
remembering that it is with Latin, or with any 
other good thing of youth, as Samuel Johnson 
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said of Greek : "Greek is like lace. Every man 
gets all he can of it." 

It is a great thing at forty to be inspired 
to sing of daisies and to climb a mountain for 
the beauty of the view. In the distance the 
scenes are too choice to be missed by any pass- 
ing pilgrim. Indeed, they are well worth a 
long tramp over the trail. 

Back yonder in the fields, where once he 
played, though he thought he labored, he can 
glean, as did Ruth of old, and find a bountiful 
harvest awaiting him. 

The Revival of Learning did not include 
alone that return to the classics which for a 
time men had forgotten. It included self-ex- 
pression stimulated by the new movement. This 
is an equally essential factor for the man of 
to-day to consider. He must not continue to 
act automatically, in response to the regular 
call of his business. Let him heed a lesson of 
the Old Testament ; the lesson contained in the 
story of Creation and of the early days of the 
earth. 

From God, the beginning, to man, His im- 
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age, there is activity. Men are delving in the 
earth ; they are sustaining themselves by labor. 
Everybody is attending strictly to business. 
Laban drives the sheep. Leah and Rachel are 
maids in busy waiting seven and fourteen 
years. Noah spends six hundred years in 
getting ready to be permitted to build the 
ark. The praise of Abraham and of Sarah 
is a work-praise in defiance of time. If there 
is any simple life about this, it is because men 
walked in truth and sustained themselves by 
the sweat of the brow. 

This is the one true and reliable gospel of 
the simple life. There must first be medita- 
tion, and then follows the act of creation. 

And it spells Activity. 

Thus a man will discover that pleasure is 
found not in having done, but in doing. 

Rest (when the evening and the morning 
are the first day) is not inactivity, but the 
meditative contemplation of the next event. 

Working toward better things, stimulated 
by discontent for things as they are, is the 
great gospel. 
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The sanity and security of it all are found 
in the very divinity of it, for we were made 
in the image of the Divine Mind. 

Are we forgetting our birth-gift? 

The man who retires into inactivity with a 
money fortune puts himself in jail. It is not 
the man of sixty that should be chloroformed, 
but the inactive man of any age. Carlyle's 
dictum was pronounced for him: "For God's 
sake, produce something." 

This discovery that the joy of life lies in 
doing, teaches us whence comes that quality 
so many of us crave to possess — ^the quality 
of culture. It is a sadly misunderstood word. 
We are apt to think culture comes without 
thought. As a matter of fact, culture is 
thought active in the process of its highest 
manifestation. But even culture which is fre-* 
quently offered to us on easy terms, must 
have a background, or a basis ; that is, it must 
come from something. Culture is not a cause. 
It is an effect. 

A farmer who talks about the cultivation 
of his fields, in terms of com, wheat and oats, 
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Knows that these results come from a cause, 
or from a series of closely allied causes, called : 
ploughing, harrowing, deep digging, dirt on 
the hands, dirt all over him every day, then 
careful sowing, and, finally, the reaping and 
rejoicing. But neither reaping nor rejoicing 
without all that goes before. 

Culture and a Farmer? 

What does the dictionary say ? 

Latin cultura from colere, to till, to culti- 
vate. Colo, colonus, a farmer. 

So mental culture is likewise a result and 
not a cause. But decidely it is not general 
information, nor club-papers, nor any other 
form of what Charles Lamb called "super- 
ficial omniscience." Corn, wheat, and oats 
often grow along the railway tracks where the 
seed has been dropped in the shipping. But 
no one harvests them, or boasts of them. 

True mental culture is ploughing, harrow- 
ing, deep digging, dirt on the hands, dirt all 
over one, then careful sowing, and, finally, 
the reaping and rejoicing. 
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In other words, culture comes from a fair 
and honest belief, such as this : 

Believe you can conquer your world by right 
thinking. You can. 

Concentrate on what you desire to become. 
You can accomplish it. 

Make that desire worthy of Smy hero in 
history. It is possible. 

Drop forever fear, worry, anxiety and 
hatred. They are negatives. 

Go into the business of life with faith and 
tolerance. They are positives. 

Live the good days, the rare events of life, 
over and over again. They are blessings that 
expand boundlessly. 

When Emerson said: "A man is a god in 
disguise," he meant a man. 

The real man is progressive. He knows the 
worst evil that can befall him is arrested de- 
velopment. He keeps out of park benches, 
and he avoids ruts ; he finds new highways, he 
travels over them ; he thinks in the sunshine. 

He is an Alexander the Great to the world 
about him, and he never lets up. His thought 
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creates, and his creations look good to other 
men. 

His mind is active, hence serene. His body 
is fair, for it is nothing less than himself 
shadowed forth. And when he speaks, his 
•words are the flowers and fruits and grain of 
a plowed and tilled domain. 

Then people call him cultured. And in all 
the days of his life he will cherish culture and 
the act of creation, for they are the divine 
gifts of the divine impulse. 



God will not call you to account for the four or five 
talents you have not received, but He will ask a strict 
account for that one which He has entrusted to you, 
and which is your special grace. 

•-Guillor£. 



ACTIVITY 



You have a disagreeable duty to do at twelve o'clock. 
Do not blacken nine and ten and all between with the 
color of twelve. Do the work of each, and reap your 
reward in peace. So when the dreaded moment in the 
future becomes the present vou shall meet it walking in 
the light, and that light shall overcome its darkness. 

— George MacDonald. 



Chapter XVIII 
GETTING A LIVING 

The worth of a state in the long run, is the worth 
of the inhabitants composing it — ^J. S. Mux. 

Much has been written of the genuine sat- 
isfaction there is to be found in the simple 
life, of the blessings of little, and of the heavy 
burden of great possessions* It is easy, how- 
ever, so to misunderstand these matters as to 
lock one's self up in a small room, when with 
a proper attitude toward life, its rewards and 
conditions, one could just as well occupy a 
mansion. 

The expression "getting a living" is invari- 
ably translated into terms of so much a week 
and an occasional struggle with one's employ- 
er for a higher wage. It is worth while to 
inquire if this is all there is to it* 

There is, as we have seen, a man back of 
mind, body and environment. This higher 
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self, the true individual, is that one possessing 
the Master Faculty which Epictetus main- 
tained was the one real and essential power 
worth while. With that power constantly in 
working order, he insisted, we should never 
be distracted by the objects of environment; 
never drawn out of our orbit by appearances; 
never led to place false values upon things out- 
side of ourselves. 

The Master Faculty of Epictetus is the 
Pagan philosopher's equivalent for what in 
our time is referred to as the soul. If one feels 
uncomfortable or uncertain about the use of 
this word, let him turn to the dictionary and 
ascertain there what reasonable thinkers have 
said about it. Thus proceeding, he will find 
a definition that is at least fixed in its nature 
and extent. 

Soul is defined thus: "The spiritual, ration- 
al, and immortal part in man." 

This definition imposes upon us the further 
necessity of looking up the meanings of the 
words "spiritual," "rational," and "immortal." 
Having done this we can then formulate a 
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definition of soul and express it in simple 
terms: 

Spiritual: life, or living substance, consid- 
ered independently of corporeal existence; an 
intelligence conceived of apart from any phys- 
ical organization or embodiment ; vital essence, 
force, or energy as distinct from matter. 

Rational: relating to reason; not physical; 
mental. 

Immortal: exempt from the liability to die. 

The soul, then, is that part of us which is 
independent of corporeal existence, having the 
gift of reason, and being exempt from the 
liability to die. 

Thus, by acquainting ourselves with the 
nature of that governing and fundamental part 
of ourselves, we arrive at the conclusion that 
it is a wonderful and precious thing. It is a 
rare guest that dwells in the physical body; 
a rare guest of the inn before whom there is 
spread a remarkable feast. 

What shall be the attitude of the guest to- 
ward the feast? Shall he govern himself and 
be prompted to action by his own lofty nature, 
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or shall he permit himself to be attracted, to 
run from table to table at the feast and take 
possession of all he can carry away or hire 
others to carry away for him ? 

If it be kept in its purity, the "rational part'* 
in man is not only a wonderful guest but a 
wonderful guide. If it follows the Greek pre- 
cept and knows itself, the things of the earth 
are no longer tempting in themselves. The mo^ 
ment one begins to live in tune with his lofty 
nature, all lesser things are readily compre- 
hended, and, curiously enough, they are "added 
unto him," often, it would seem, without his 
effort. 

Getting a living, then, is not a cause in life. 
It is distinctly a result. The cause at work 
in earning and attaining is the man "higher 
up" in nature; he who is conscious of himself. 
If, in the run of early years of life, he learns 
to know himself; if he determines upon his 
work in life, comprehending the purpose of 
the equipment of mind, body and environment, 
he will gradually build for himself an ideal not 
of riches alone, but of being. 
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The reasonable construction of this ideal of 
being makes not for riches to have, but for 
riches to use. A man thus becomes not a 
hoarder of things, but a dispenser of them. 
As he learns to know himself, and to see with- 
out shadow or cloud how the fruit of the gar- 
den may be given as food to others, he begins 
to realize the joy of having become his 
brother's keeper. 

Getting a living is, consequently, only one 
term of an equation. The other, is the man's 
conception of himself. It may be that he lit- 
erally sells the strength of his body for two 
dollars per day, not realizing that the strength 
of his body is but the smallest part of the 
possessions he is entitled to claim. Or, he may 
sell the strength of his mind exercised in one 
particular function; for example: teaching a 
language, again not realizing that a profession 
dealing with an accumulation of facts is but 
the smallest part of his kingdom. Or, in either 
case, he may proceed by disposing of a portion 
of body strength or of mind strength, that he 
may reserve to himself some hours for such 
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converse and activity as present to him the 
possibilities of the greater life. 

Now the greater life may be lived not only 
by the great, but by the very humble. Simple 
labor is nothing in itself, but everything in the 
purpose which it serves. While it would be a 
Utopian condition that would permit all of us 
to escape the work of the hands, it is, happily, 
true that the work of the hands is as ennobling 
as any other. Forever and ever there must be 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

"I always feel," said one woman, "that the 
kitchen degrades me." 

"I always feel," said another, "that I en- 
noble the kitchen." 

In the first instance, a clouded mind entered 
the room; in the other, an understanding mind. 

The one sees in clear vision that kitchen 
work and all of its kind is a work of true serv- 
ice, for it contributes its indispensable quota to 
the comforts and necessities of life. 

When a man preaches on Sunday, we call 
him a minister. So, likewise, let us call them 
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ministers who contribute kitchen work and its 
kind seven days in the week. 

Wood must be hewn and water drawn. 

Such tasks can appeal to the full capacity of 
a man's power to do. Lacking the capacity to 
do, he does not see things in true relation. 
Then he is degraded, and if he is imaginative 
he will become discontented. 

It is all in the point of view. It consists 
either in seeing the task clearly and permitting 
it to call one out fully; or, in not seeing it 
clearly and losing the promise of the culture it 
contains. 

Hence there is no necessity to join a club 
for the improvement of society until we have 
made it a habit to withdraw into our closet, 
there to pray for light and to fight for the 
supremacy of common sense. It is within us 
somewhere. Let us find it and put it to the 
work. 

This is the great fight. It is great in that it 
establishes us in true relation to the world of 
men, things and duties. It is a fight, because 
fear of it makes cowards of us all. Under- 
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taken fearlessly it will teach us these things: 

That labor of any kind can be done so well 
as to make people ask about the man who did 
it. 

That labor nobly done calls nobility out of 
the laborer. 

That when a laborer manifests nobility 
while digging a ditch, he must necessarily be 
a nobleman. 

That noblemen are created by the fiat of the 
spirit within, and not by the mumbling utter- 
ances of a man called a king. 

In this nobility of labor, there is found all 
that a man should desire in getting a living, 
for getting a living is finding an abundance of 
life. 

So again it all amounts to this : 

In everything a man does well, his qualities 
show unmistakably. 

Qualities are spiritual realities. 

Work well done is the outer visible symbol 
of active spiritual realities. 

This is what lies back of the story of the 
creation in Genesis : The spirit of God moved 
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and worked, and the voice of God pronounced 
it good. 

So may the spirit of man move and work; 
and all other men will look upon the work of 
his hands and pronounce it good. 

The only menial quality about any form of 
work is the mind of the one who rebels at the 
justice and necessity of doing it. 

When we wish to pray let us enter into our 
closet. When we wish to praise, let us enter 
our kitchen. 



Chapter XIX 
WHAT MONEY MEANS 

The love of money is the root of all kinds of evil. 

— I Timothy, VI, lo. 
Money answereth all things. 

— ^ECCLESIASTES, X, I9. 

In a discussion of the Factors of Success, 
comparatively few human beings would fail 
to insist that the one thing above all others in 
desirability and importance, is money. We 
give precedence to money because we believe 
in its power, and yet, at the same time, it is the 
most impotent of our many servants. 

Rightly regarded, money is a wholesome 
possession. The amount of good it can be 
made to do is so astounding that it is no 
wonder we regard it as the greatest thing in 
the world. Yet it is not the greatest thing in 
the world; it is merely one essentially im- 
portant thing, and about its importance every- 
one should rightly inform himself. 

180 
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Not infrequently the man who inherits 
money fails to perceive its just value. He 
neither realizes mentally, nor feels physically, 
the reflex that comes to him who originally 
earned the money by frugality and labor. It 
is the thoughtful, active worker who is the care- 
ful steward, who perceives the real meaning 
and right value of money. Let us, then, keep 
before us the average working man and his 
money, and let us ask what his money means, 
what its power is, and how it may serve him 
now and in the future; for every man who 
earns little or much, looks upon money al- 
most hungrily as the one resource of safety. 
He wants the use of it now, and the comfort 
of it in the future. Most people get the one — 
the use of it in the present — ^but not the 
other, the future protection of it Can a man 
have both? 

It is a comforting fact to state that he can. 
But in order that a working man, of any status, 
may have this two- fold use of money, he must 
begin the study of two things: 
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1. Of the money he earns. 

2. Of the time he possesses. 

From these he must get the two-fold satis- 
faction he seeks — present comfort and future 
insurance. 

How shall he begin? 

He must realize that he receives money from 
the world about him, either directly or through 
an individual employer, in exchange for what 
he can do. Hence, what he can do is a quality 
or power in himself that he sells for money. 
Assuming that he gives the very best there 
is in him for the money he receives, it becomes 
clear that money is only another form of the 
best there is in him. He thinks and works, is 
faithful to his task, and at the end of the week 
the pay envelope gives him these qualities hack 
again in another form. This money is a thing 
he can exchange readily for other things. But 
before he begins to exchange it, he should pause 
a moment to reflect and to say to himself: 

This envelope contains all the effort of my 
health, strength and thought for a week. I 
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may, or may not, be able to keep health, 
strength and thought up to the present pitch 
to the end of my life, hence this money should 
protect me and mine now while I am efficient, 
and guarantee me protection later, when I may 
possibly be less so. 

Pursuing this line of reasoning, his first de- 
duction will be this: of all evils against him- 
self that he commits, the wasting of money is 
one of the most disastrous, for it is equivalent 
to wasting his own power of mind and body. 
The money he earns should serve him faith- 
fully ; and he, in turn, must be faithful to him- 
self in the use of his money. Up to the present 
moment he has, perhaps, saved nothing. The 
rule of his life has been a variation of "easy 
come, easy go." But it has not put him for- 
ward. He is no better off, has nothing in hand ; 
he is in fact, a little older and a little nearer the 
time when his efficiency may be less than it is 
to-day. 

If he can succeed in seeing himself in this 
light, he will begin to be a student of money. 
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The first thing he must do is to study in order, 
the following subjects : 

1 . Appropriation. 

2. Equipment of himself as a worker. 

3. The daily leisure he enjoys. 

By appropriation is meant this: If he is 
a family man, certain fixed items of expense 
must be met regularly. He should sit down 
and make out an accurate list of these. He 
should study this list until he is positive that 
it is right, that it represents only those things 
necessary to himself and to his family. One 
of three results will be before him. ( i ) The 
appropriation is beyond the amount he earns, 
(2) or it is equal to it, leaving no margin, (3) 
or it is below it and actually does leave him a 
margin. 

If he finds that he is living beyond his in- 
come or even with it, his duty is to begin again 
and re-apportion his expenses so as to leave a 
margin, for the future is only secure when a 
margin exists. It may be ever so small, but it 
positively must exist, or he is skating on ice so 
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thin that he is in constant danger of breaking 
through and drowning himself and his loved 
ones. 

There is required of him nothing less than 
actual courage, bravery of the highest kind, to 
give up things he has perhaps been accustomed 
to, and to establish the margin he must have; 
but if he is serious and manly, he will do it. 
His position now is this: He earns a definite 
amount ; he has brought his expenses a little be- 
low that amount. Every time the contents of 
the pay envelope is distributed, there is some- 
thing left for the savings bank, or for life in- 
surance, or for both. 

He has now put his financial affairs in order. 
It has occurred to him that anything a man 
cannot afford is really waste, and waste is the 
most expensive of all habits. Extravagance is 
exceptionally expensive. Earnest men are 
unanimous in their denunciation of it. Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt has said: 

"Extravagance rots character; train youth 
away from it. On the other hand, the habit of 
saving money, while it stiffens the will, also 
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brightens the energies. If you would be sure 
that you are beginning right, begin to save." 

Five cents thrown away for a thing one does 
not need, is all the money a dollar can earn in 
twelve months, invested at five per cent. But 
five cents placed in the savings bank daily, 
amounts in fifty years, to nearly three thou- 
sand dollars. A dollar bet on a game and lost, 
cannot be earned as interest in one year on a 
sum less than twenty dollars. Small sums saved 
daily, even for so short a time as ten years, 
accumulate impressively. Ten cents saved daily 
for ten years amounts, at four per cent, to 
nearly four hundred and fifty dollars. One 
dollar a week placed in a savings bank con- 
tinually for fifty years, amounts to over eight 
thousand dollars. 

These illustrations should give one faith in 
the power of a little money to reach consider- 
able sums, if it is constantly set aside. John 
Wanamaker, who is said to have started in 
life on a ten-dollar a week salary, says : 

"The diflFerence between the clerk who 
spends all of his salary and the clerk who 
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saves part of it, is the difference, in ten years, 
between the owner of a business and the man 
out of a job." 

And Andrew Carnegie, whose success in ac« 
cumulating money is known to everybody, thus 
speaks of the losses that the improvident man 
must suffer: 

"The failure of the man who does not save 
his money, is due not only to the fact that he 
has no money with which to take advantage of 
the opportunities that come in the way of every 
man, but also, and particularly, to the fact that 
such a man is not able or fit to avail of these 
opportunities. The man who cannot and does 
not save money, cannot and will not do any- 
thing else worth while." 

When a man has actually adjusted his af- 
fairs, he must next consider his equipment as a 
worker. Can he do more than his work calls 
for ? Does he feel that, with as much thought 
given to his skill as he has bestowed upon his 
finances, he can do more and better work? If 
so, he must not fail to realize upon this oppor- 
tunity. It is his duty to do all the work there 
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is in him, and it is a crime for him to do less. 
We have already discussed the value of a man's 
leisure time. It has an actual money value that 
he is justified in getting as soon as he can, and 
for two reasons: (i) More and better work 
will make a better man of him, a more efficient 
man, in fact; (2) with the increased income of 
better work or of a better position, he can make 
his expense appropriation a little more gen- 
erous, giving pleasures to himself and family 
that he could not aflFord before, and increasing 
the margin to be saved. 

It is surprising to what an extent a man's 
fortune seems to improve, and does improve, 
the moment he spends wisely, saves something, 
studies his working capacity, and turns his 
spare time to account. These conditions es- 
tablished, a man feels that he has himself and 
his affairs well in hand, not only for to-day but 
for to-morrow as well. He finds himself be- 
coming more and more of a man; he realizes 
that he can get the most out of money only 
when he is seriously engaged in getting the 
most out of himself. It is quite possible that 
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his affection for money will not increase. But 
he will take pride in knowing that he so gov- 
erns his money that he has made it a security 
for the future for himself and his family. 

That higher qualities than the love of money 
are stimulated in a man who is a wise steward 
of it, has been admirably pointed out by an- 
other American merchant, Marshall Field: 

"If you want to succeed, save. This is true, 
not so much because of the value of the money 
that the young man who saves accumulates, but 
because of the infinitely greater value of the 
system and organization which the practice of 
saving introduces into his life. This result of 
the saving habit is not generally nor properly 
appreciated. I consider it to be almost the 
greatest element in making for a young man's 
success. In the first place, it creates deter- 
mination; this at the start. Then it develops 
steady purpose; then sustained energy. Soon 
it produces alert, discriminating intelligence. 
These all rapidly grow into an ability that en- 
ables him to take the money he has accumu- 
lated (even though small in amount) and em- 
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ploy it with profit. Better and better returns 
follow upon his industry, ability and judgment 
and to his capital — now steadily increasing. 
Soon he is secure, and that comparatively early 
in life; and each day widens the gulf between 
him and improvidence, and its invariable com- 
panion, incompetence. This is the real frame- 
work of the structure of success. Each of its 
supports, it will be invariably found, rests upon 
a foundation stone of an early dollar saved." 



Chapter XX 
BUILDING A FORTUNE 

You, who men's fortunes 
In Uieir faces read. 

— Abraham Cowley. 

As a man at work for a living may aim to 
secure money, or more abundant life, or both, 
so in fortune building one may erect a memo- 
rial either to Mammon regnant in the world 
about him, or to his eternal divinity regnant 
within him. Hence a man may make his for- 
tune of things heaped up as great possessions, 
or of the power, liberated by true education, 
which persists in sending itself forward into 
the future as an ever-widening circle of ac- 
tivity. 

Young men and women intent upon secur- 
ing the fortune that is spelled in the posses- 
sion of things, rush to the cities in the hope 
that the abundance of wealth there will make 

It easier for them to attain a portion of it. 
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Somewhat over half a century ago, a sim- 
ple, true-minded woman said: "The country 
town will always furnish the material out of 
which many leaders will be developed." This 
woman recognized that true leadership is dis- 
tinctly a quality of the individuality back of 
mind, and body, and environment, that it is 
primarily a spiritual impulse. 

The woman who wrote this sentence was a 
leader, a teacher, a human being ever impelled 
by the force of the spirit within herself. Her 
name was Mary Lyon. On a salary that never 
averaged over seventy cents a day she built 
a true and everlasting fortune. Her fortune 
was expressed in a form that remains a per- 
petual reminder, not alone of Mary Lyon, for 
she thought nothing of herself, but of the prin- 
ciple for which she labored. And that principle 
is this : True fortune-building comes not from 
the possession of things but from the fiat of 
creation spoken in the chaos of life. 

This woman is known as the Queen of 
Teachers; a title not bestowed upon her in 
the pomp and circumstance of a coronation, 
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but one she won living and received after she 
died. She is a true queen, nevertheless. 

What made Mary Lyon famous? To begin 
with, she had not much education. She was 
twenty-five years old before she could speak 
grammatically. She wrote no books. She 
earned little money. The largest salary she 
ever received was two hundred and sixty 
dollars per year, or five dollars per week, or a 
trifle over seventy cents per day. 

Mary Lyon established the first endowed 
and equipped seminary for girls, particularly 
for poor girls, in the United Staates. This is 
Mount Holyoke Seminary, at South Hadley, 
Mass. 

Despite her handicaps of fortune and edu- 
cation, she made it possible for girls to get an 
education at the lowest possible cost, and she 
raised sixty thousand dollars for land, build- 
ings and equipment. 

Mary Lyon was born in Buckland, a town 
in western Massachusetts, February 28, 1797. 
Her father, a farmer, died when Mary was 
six years of age, and the care of raising the 
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seven children fell to the mother. All the chil- 
dren helped run the farm. Besides what they 
raised for sustenance, they had a wonderful 
flower garden. This means that they loved 
not only the crops of the earth but its beauty. 

Mary went to a district school, a mile from 
home. At the age of ten she worked for her 
board in a family in the adjoining town of 
Ashfield, and earned her schooling. At six- 
teen she began teaching school for seventy-five 
cents a week and her board. The school term 
was twenty weeks, hence her salary for the 
year was fifteen dollars, but she added to it by 
spinning and weaving, and at twenty she had 
saved enough to go to an academy. When her 
funds gave out she sold all the little property 
of bedding and table linen she owned in order 
to study a little longer. Often she slept only 
four hours, and devoted every other moment 
to study. 

Thus she went on teaching and studying 
until the fact was clear to her that there should 
be available just as fine educational privileges 
for girls as for boys. This thought was never 
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absent from her mind, and finally she succeed- 
ed in raising, among comparatively poor people, 
the necessary money. She demanded that the 
teachers be first class and work for a small 
salary. She fixed her own salary at two hun- 
dred dollars. This reduced her maximum 
wages to less than four dollars per week, or 
about sixty cents per day. Further, she re- 
quired that the girls do the housework, so 
as to limit the year's expenses of each stu- 
dent to sixty dollars. Though these conditions 
were made fun of and held to be impracticable, 
she succeeded in securing fine teachers. When 
the doors of the new school were opened more 
than three hundred young women from twenty 
states applied for admission. The building 
could accommodate but eighty-five. But Mary 
Lyon succeeded in housing one hundred and 
twenty-five of them; the others had to return 
home. In the first twelve years nearly two 
thousand four hundred young women were 
educated at the seminary. 

Mary Lyon's earnings were small, as we 
have seen, but her habits were simple. She 
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cared for her resources so well that when the 
seminary was opened she donated to it one 
thousand two hundred dollars she had saved. 
At her death she left to a missionary society 
over two thousand dollars. 

Her plan and purpose were simplicity itself. 

She recognized a great social need — ^a girl's 
seminary. 

Every thought and eflfort of her life moved 
in a straight line toward supplying that need. 

Out of ridiculously small earnings she saved 
and gave much to the cause of education. 

She honored the country girl, and expressed 
her belief in these words: "Influence exerted 
upon country girls will always be felt." 

Mary Lyon died in 1849, ^"d yet she still 
lives — ^to the everlasting honor and glory of 
a country girl's possibilities. 

On her monument are these words : "There 
is nothing in the universe I fear but that I 
shall not know my duty, or shall fail to do it." 

Now this woman was at once a builder of 
fortune and a dispenser of it. The fortune 
she built was a true one, for it answers the 
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ultimate test in that it persists in sending for- 
ward into time the force that inspired it. 

One will observe that money, as a personal 
reward to have and to hold, did not influence 
her; and yet, much was added unto her. 
Again, one will observe that singleness of pur- 
pose made it comparatively easy for her to 
open up the road she had elected to travel. 
And yet, again, one will observe that when 
the mind is deeply intent on true fortune build- 
ing, the strength of the divine source flows 
into it with astonishing abundance. 

Hence it is a right and reasonable conclu- 
sion that fortune building for selfish ends be- 
sets a man with many hardships which scourge 
him unkindly, while fortune building that says, 
even in the lowest, gentlest whisper: Come 
unto me and I will give you help, is a veritable 
journey toward the east. 

The determination to become wealthy is no 
sin, and poverty is no virtue ; indeed, want and 
poverty are often a crime, for they disclose 
the soul to be incapable of commanding its 
own. But riches held in defiance of the love 
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which tells us : Freely ye have received, freely 
give, are a veritable millstone. And from the 
millstone comes the killing weight of great 
possessions. 

No man in his effort to fit himself for life 
can afford to overlook the essential duty of 
stewardship over the things of the earth, for 
fitness in life comes primarily from resting 
at a center. 

Back of all fitness is a belief in the security 
of the universe. We must believe that all is 
well with it; that all is going better with it; 
that we are secure, safe and sound in our 
places; that the universal life and power are 
back of us just as a reservoir of water is back 
of the faucet in the kitchen sink. 

This tends to make us cheerful. Being 
cheerful is investing in health; for health is 
the absence of friction, and cheerfulness oils 
all the wheels in the machinery of life. 

We must learn to know our own body as 
an engineer learns to know the engine he runs. 
We must learn to teach it to take in all the air 
the lung spaces call for ; to feed it that it may 
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run smoothly — not to be put to bed in pain; 
to keep clean, without and within. Then we 
shall have at our service a machine that 
adapts itself marvelously to our needs. 

To what needs? 

To the needs of the creative spirit, for it 
is that which commands the body and bids it 
carry out the constructive behest of spirit and 
of mind. 

How does the spirit create? 

By work. 

Work lets the real man out, and, as it lets 
him out, it shows the world how fit he is. 
Hence, work is the one and only great bless- 
ing, for it makes a man tell the truth about 
himself. 

To be equal to the task of fortune-building, 
let us feel secure in the universe in which we 
live; let this security make us cheerful. Let 
this cheerfulness spread about, that others 
may realize it and partake of its spirit. Let 
us study the body and learn how to run it to 
its maximum, remembering that all power 
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within us is spiritual power; that all work is 
its visible symbol ; and that the force alive for 
all time is the only hostage a man may yield 
to fortune. 



Chapter XXI 
ODD MOMENTS 

Idleness is the greatest prodigality in the world. 

—Jeremy Taylor. 

I once met a man who had made an inter- 
esting and practical study of sleepless nights. 
Incidentally, he pointed out that anyone intent 
upon many lines of activity is also fortified 
against the necessity of killing time. Here is 
his story of the use to which he put his sleep- 
less nights. In it there is contained many a 
good suggestion for those of us who live, not 
sleepless nights alone, but sleepy days. 

When I have a wakeful night, he said, 
I do not worry myself into a nervous con- 
dition. I lie perfectly still with the body at 
ease, breathe regularly and deeply, and think 
all I want to, or all I must. 

It is true that I have few sleepless nights 
but I welcome one when it comes, for I re- 
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gard it as an admirable opportunity to go 
through my mental gallery and take account 
of stock. 

There are a lot of things I have seen in 
this world that I cherish. When I was a boy 
I used to roam up and down a long highway 
lined with oaks, with meadows and cultivated 
fields on either side. I learned to know in- 
timately the grasses and wild flowers, the 
shrubs and mushrooms, and every growing 
thing. I looked at them carefully, learned 
their names, and knew their habits. And 
whenever I see one of the growing things I 
learned to know there, I greet it as an old 
friend. I make many a mental pilgrimage up 
and down the oak-lined road. 

Then again, he went on, I have a fine 
mental gallery of trees. Dr. Holmes loved 
to measure their girth no more than I love to 
recall their beauty and the place where I first 
saw them. If I lived in New York and 
could not sleep, I would learn the trees of Cen- 
tral Park and think of them. That would be 
worth while. 
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As you know, I have traveled quite a little. 
In other rooms of my mental gallery there are 
cathedrals, paintings, statues, scenes from na- 
ture, and the like. These are fine possessions, 
and I find that an enforced or voluntary re- 
view of them now and again is as stimulating 
to the memory as cool air is to the lungs. 

And another room in my gallery of things 
worth remembering is worthy of a word. I 
am, in a measure, a disciple of William T. 
Harris, late Commissioner of Education. For 
instance, he was not only fond of Blackmore's 
novel, Lorna Doone, but he would tramp the 
country in which the scenes were laid. He 
tried to get as near the author's background 
as he could. This, of course, filled his mind 
with pictures. Now, while I have not had the 
opportunity to do as he did, I do possess a 
gallery of scenes from books that I prize 
highly. 

Think of being a chum along the dusty 
road with Don Quixote, or of going fishing 
with Sir Izaak Walton, or a-gypsying with 
George Borrow. 
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What a host of friends a man wins through 
Dickens and Thackeray, not to mention the 
company that makes up the Canterbury Pil- 
grims, or that other company that peoples the 
pages of Shakespeare. 

It is delightful to keep these memories 
fresh, and to add now and again another friend 
or scene. I am sure the streets of any town 
offer a man something worth storing up— and 
offer it every minute. 

So a sleepless night, or a quiet hour on a 
journey, or when it is too hot to work, I go 
within me, like a turtle, and take account of 
stock. 

This man, busy to an unusual degree, had 
many delightful hobbies. Some of them are 
referred to in his theory and practice of the 
sleepless night. He proves, at least for him- 
self, that it is essential to have hobbies of one 
kind or another. They are like lanes and love- 
ly pathways in a great estate that lead us away 
from the main roads and reveal treasures un- 
suspected. 
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But a hobby is something to be held in check 
as this anecdote teaches us : 

The gentleman who wished to see the resi- 
dent physician at the insane asylum passed 
through the hallway to the doctor's office. 

He met a middle-aged man riding, at a furi- 
ous pace, on a broomstick. 

"You seem to be having a fine ride on your 
horse this morning," said the gentleman. 

"Oh, this isn't a horse," said the middle- 
aged one ; "this is a hobby. If it were a horse, 
I could get off." 

Whether a man's work be of brawn or 
brain, he has his limit of endurance. His work 
demands regularity, and his limit of endur- 
ance demands attention. 

Experience proves that rest may take one 
of three forms : Either the entire cessation of 
activity, or a change of occupation, or both, 
judiciously blended. 

Experience further proves that change is 
better than cessation. 

If a man lives simply, sleeps the normal 
amount, takes sufficient exercise, and does not 
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hurry at his meals, the time remaining for in- 
tensive application to his business, in a twenty- 
four-hour day, is abundant. 

As example is better than precept, let us 
take a concrete case. 

Dr. Ebenezer Prout, was, it is safe to say, 
the most noted English musical theorist. He 
led an unusually busy life as author, teacher, 
lecturer and traveler. He maintained this ac- 
tivity to the end of his days. 

When I first met him, he was much beyond 
sixty years of age. 

He had the most kindly face imaginable; 
deep blue eyes that, in animation, were vital, 
that is, full of the look of life. 

On the day of our first meeting the two 
outer pockets of his overcoat bulged so enor- 
mously that I said to him: 

"What in the world do you carry in your 
pockets, doctor?*' 

He replied, laughing at my interest : 

"In this, my Russian grammar; I have just 
begun to study the language and I am to have 
a lesson this afternoon at three (over sixty. 
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remember!). In the other I have a fine vol- 
ume of Bjomson; his Laboremus, a splendid 
drama." 

"And do you also know Norwegian?" I 
asked. 

"Oh, yes," he replied, "and French and Ger- 
man. I have been going to Norway every 
summer for twenty years, and I know the lan- 
guage quite intimately." 

I have been told that he knew the language 
so well that the Norwegians themselves 
thought him a native of the country around 
Bergen. 

"I have two hobbies," he went on, "lan- 
guages and their literature, and Norway. I 
love that country and tramp it incessantly in 
the summer time. 

"I find," he went on, "that busy as I am in 
my profession, I still have a time-margin. Al- 
ways, at home and on my travels, I have my 
books handy. It is amazing what a lot of 
pleasure and real education a man can pick up 
in his odd moments. All clear gain, I call it. 
Why^ I will wager that I will have a good grip 
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on Russian shortly, and never miss the minutes 
it takes. 

"My summer in Norway keeps me out-of- 
doors. I'm just as busy learning that country, 
its people and its literature as I am with my 
professional affairs here in London during the 
winter. I get my rest, in change, that way. I 
go forward. Many a man I know, who has 
periods of doing nothing, goes backward. 

"I have noticed that a man who rests in 
idleness soon specializes it; it gets the upper 
hand, and, like the man of drink, he goes in 
for more and more. But with rest through 
change of occupation, one's interests in life 
grow more and more numerous, the sympa- 
thies are more deeply appealed to, the world 
unfolds before him as a wonderful book — more 
wonderful, in fact, than any volume in the 
British Museum. I do not wonder Charles 
Lamb loved the streets of London. Where 
can a man find a greater book or one more 
marvelously illustrated ?" 

(Over sixty, remember!) 

In brief, Dr. Prout was a sane man. He 
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had his hobbies ; he rode his fleet charger, but 
he could dismount at a moment's notice, and 
attend to business. 

And he never rode on a broomstick ! 

Another man with a hobby ! What a splen- 
did insurance against the crime of killing time ! 



Chapter XXII 
CITIZENSHIP 

The ideal citizen is the man who believes that all 
men are brothers; that the nation is merely an ex- 
tension of his family. — ^John Habbestok. 

A writer, in a recent issue of a magazine, 
answering the question: Does an education 
pay ? puts his reply in this forceful manner : 

"Does it pay to learn to make life a glory 
instead of a grind? Does it pay to open a 
little wider the door of narrow life? Does it 
pay to add power to the lens of the micro- 
scope or telescope? Does it pay to know how 
to take the dry, dreary drudgery out of life? 
Does it pay to taste the exhilaration of feeling 
one's power unfold? Does it pay to push one's 
horizon farther out in order to get a wider 
outlook or clearer vision ?" 

By education we attain all the rights and 
privileges that permit us citizenship in the 
world of the past and present. We win this 
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broader citizenship, first by perceiving our 
right to it, then by proceeding to work for it 
The daily paper, the baker on the corner, the 
people we meet in the daily round of our oc- 
cupation and amusement, are important and 
necessary to us. But in our intercourse with 
them we must not forget that Plato took care 
to pen the words of Socrates for us ; that Plu- 
tarch wrote the lives of illustrious Greeks and 
Romans to provide us with exact prototypes 
of men in our own streets; that Shakespeare 
packed the world away in a book for us to 
carry in the pocket. This many-countried 
kingdom of the past is rightly as much a part 
of us, as the republic is in which we dwell and 
vote. 

The good citizen occupies all his domain 
and not a part of it. He lives in the ever-ex- 
panding republic of his increasing intellectuali- 
ty, and not merely in the few rooms where he 
keeps his body. It is only by becoming a citi- 
zen of the greater world of the past that we 
comprehend the meaning of our own times 
and of our own country. The past is forever 
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accumulating, and its accumulation makes the 
present. If we begin to study environment in 
this conception of it, its meaning will loom 
large and significant before us. It has been 
said, and truly, that "the future of American 
civilization, and with it the future of the 
world's civilization, is to be found not by the 
influence of trade alone, but by the influence 
of trade joined with the influence of broad in- 
telligence, humanitarian sympathies, and un- 
selfish purposes.'** 

Cicero advised the Romans to be "a pattern 
to others, and then all will go well; for as a 
whole city is affected by the licentious passions 
and vices of great men, so it is likewise re- 
formed by their moderation." 

Just as no one knows a family intimately 
until he has met and judged all its members, 
so, similarly, no man has come to his full 
power of citizenship until he has become, to 
some extent at least, a student of the members 
of the family of nations which in our time are 
striving towards the brotherhood of universal 
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peace. To read history with understanding, to 
follow the trend of to-day, the world over, 
should be the effort of every man who appre- 
ciates the honor and privilege of citizenship 
anywhere. 

"Few people," John Fiske said, "have the 
leisure to undertake a systematic and thorough 
study of history, but everyone ought to find 
time to learn the principal features of the gov- 
ernment under which we live, and to get some 
inkling of the way in which these governments 
have come into existence, and of the causes 
which have made them what they are." 

If this study reveals to us no more than the 
purpose of public education, the desirability of 
peace over war, the meaning of political parties, 
the justification of taxes, it has made plain 
to us some essential fundamental principles. 
Public education is a strict demand on the part 
of our government that families and communi- 
ties prepare the children to take up the burden 
of life in another generation, and that they 
prepare them wisely and well. The effort to 
guarantee peace between nations, recognizes 
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that a difference of opinion is a difference in 
mental perception, and that such a difference 
appeals rather to the mind than to a gun. 

The presence of various political parties re- 
duces itself to the fact that men approach the 
same questions and conditions from various 
viewpoints and that they attempt to interpret 
them from the point of view most natural to 
them as thinking men. The tax is every man's 
contribution to the cost of his own privileges. 
In return for what he pays in tax, he is assured 
of safety to his life, his person, and his prop- 
erty. His buildings are protected against fire; 
his children are given education; public insti- 
tutions of many kinds are created for his use. 
The right of tax has been thus admirably ex- 
pressed. "The right may be said to grow out 
of the necessity for the maintenance of an 
orderly condition of society. Schools must be 
supported, highways and bridges must be built 
and repaired; legislative bodies must meet to 
enact laws, and executive officers must see to 
their execution. The courts must be open for 
the relief of wrongs and the punishment of 
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the vicious ; the militia must be enrolled, armed 
and trained; reformatories, jails and prisons 
must be built and maintained for the restraint 
of criminals; and almshouses, asylums and 
hospitals opened for the unfortunate, the in- 
capable and the poor."* 

These privileges and protections belong to 
every man, because in every man, in his own 
right, there resides the law-making power. 
The more conscientiously he exercises his 
power, the better it will be for the community 
of which he is a part, and for the times in 
which he lives. 

"There is no privilege without a correspond- 
ing responsibility. The ballot suggests not 
merely that a man may exercise his franchise, 
but that he must do so. This bit of paper is a 
token of a freeman's sovereignty, and he has 
no more right to ignore or decline its responsi- 
bilities than Queen Victoria would have to 
cast down her scepter in a pettish humor and 
refuse to govern her realm. One of the great 
evils of our time is "class secession" ; the with- 
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drawal of a considerable class from the ex- 
ercise of citizenship. The right to vote in- 
volves a corresponding duty which no true citi- 
zen will regard with indifference."* 

"Have you thought what the government 
has cost? Do you realize what free govern- 
ment means? Do you remember as you 
read the story of ages gone, how the barons 
met at Runnymede. Do you remember how 
they wrested a character from the king? 
Do you remember the psalm that rang out 
at the shock of the conflict? Do you re- 
member Faneuil Hall, and Massachusetts, 
and John Hancock ? Do you remember Car- 
penter's Hall and Benjamin Franklin? Do 
you remember Virginia and George Wash- 
ington? Do you remember what the liberty 
we have has cost, and are you willing, be- 
cause of fashion, because of ease, because 
of social enjoyment — are you willing to let 
the Republic get into the rapids simply be- 
cause there are not strong men straining at the 
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oars and keeping us back in the mid-stream of 
safety ?"* 

Out of this knowledge of conditions about 
them, and from the causes which made these 
conditions, our forefathers formulated the two 
fundamental documents of our republic: The 
Constitution of the United States, and the 
Declaration of Independence. They were in- 
spired by all human effort that has preceded 
them. To read them repeatedly until one 
grasps the full import of their meaning, is to 
gain an abundance of faith in the process of 
accepting the wisdom of the past as the safe 
starting-point for the security of the future. 

"A man's country is not a certain area of 
land, of mountains, rivers and woods, but it is 
a principle; and patriotism is loyalty to that 
principle."** 

The full appreciation of this royalty is the 
direct result of education, by which we open 
wider the door of narrow life, by which we 
gain a wider outlook and a clearer vision. 



♦Stewart L. Woodford. 
♦♦George W. Curtis. 



Whoever is satisfied with what he does, has reached 
his culminating point — ^he will progress no more. 
Man's destiny is to be not dissatisfied, but forever 
unsatisfied. 

— F. W. Robertson 



RESOURCES 



Never fancy you could be something if only you had 
a different lot and sphere assigned to you. The very 
things that you most deprecate, as fatal limitations or 
obstructions are probably what you most want What 
you call hindrances, obstacles, discouragements, are 
probably God's opportunities. 

—Horace Bushnell. 



Chapter XXIII 
FREEDOM 



The main enterprise of the world is the upbuilding 
of a man. — R. W. Emerson. 



When the firemen are called to put out a 
conflagration, they depend on the water flow- 
ing through the hose. 

When the tongue is tied a man cannot speak ; 
when the hands are tied he cannot labor ; when 
the feet are tied he cannot travel. If we lived 
under a tyrant who, with little warning, tied 
our tongue and hands and feet, and made us 
helpless, we should rebel and fight for free- 
dom. 

And yet we live under just such a tyrant; 
or, rather, a family of tyrants, who not only 
tie our tongues and hands and feet, but our 
ability, perseverance, happiness, and pleasures 
of life. 
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These tyrants are Fear, Worry, Suspicion, 
Hatred & Co. When the Roman tyrant threat- 
ened, to put the Greek slave in jail, the slave 
laughed at him and said : 

"You can put my body in jail, but my spirit 
will be free forever." But the tyrants we sub- 
mit to actually put the spirit in prison; and 
thus we are become helpless. To succeed in 
life, a man must work freely with his re- 
sources. Resources are positive things. They 
help us and increase us. They make it plain 
to us just where opportunity is to be found. 
And yet the tyrants that put the spirit in jail 
are not positive things. They are the worst 
possible form of negatives, and negatives never 
helped a man in all the history of the world. 

You have determined to succeed in life. 
You have learned something in school, some- 
thing at work, something from your fellow- 
workmen and companions. You are con- 
vinced, one day, that you are not all that you 
can be; you become ambitious and make up 
your mind to succeed. Youth is yours, or at 
least the impulse of youth. Opportunity beck- 
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ons you. The time is propitious. Can you 
trust yourself ? 

When the moment arrives, you have for- 
tune in your hands. All that is asked of you is 
to be faithful to your ambition, and by the 
very law of life you are as certain to succeed 
as you may be sure in midwinter that spring 
will come again. 

What must you do to be faithful to your 
ambition? Many people and many books ad- 
vise you to learn all you can, to be industrious, 
to save money. By doing these things, they 
tell you, success is sure to come. 

The trouble with this advice is that it is not 
true; that is, it is not all of the truth. While 
it is necessary to study, to work and to save, 
it is also necessary to keep the mental at- 
mosphere clean and wholesome. The mental 
atmosphere is clean and wholesome when there 
are no negative qualities poisoning it. There- 
fore, you are called upon to do two kinds of 
work. The first kind is the work of ambition. 
This requires you to plan all you want to be 
and to become; to look farther and farther 
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ahead; to determine to travel the direction 
just as far as you can make your way for- 
ward. 

The second kind of work is Freedom-mak- 
ing. As you travel your direction, you will 
find yourself in a jungle. You must go armed 
to protect yourself. The weapon you must 
carry for your protection is Faith in your- 
self and in your ideals. It is a powerful 
weapon and it is the fundamental resource. 

When you push onward and come upon ven- 
omous reptiles that hiss in your face, slay them 
with your Faith. That will rid you of Fear. 
When the creeping vines tangle your feet so 
that you cannot move, cut them apart with 
Faith, and you will have killed Worry. When 
you cannot go forward lest you sink into the 
soil, look with Faith for a firm place to put 
your feet — then you will have killed Uncer- 
tainty and Suspicion. When you see an- 
other man a victim to these troubles, help him 
along with your Faith, and show him how to 
protect himself with his own. Then you will 
have killed Hatred and Jealousy* 
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The purpose of this picture should be plain. 
It means this: In order that the mind may 
work with Faith in behalf of the ambitions 
you possess, it must be free from all things 
that tend to make a strong man helpless. 

Fear imprisons a man and he cannot come 
out to work. Worry paralyzes a man, and 
makes his tongue and hands and feet useless. 
Suspicion and Hatred draw a veil over a man's 
eyes and he cannot see visions. 

To follow beckoning Ambition a man must 
not be a prisoner. He must be free to live and 
move. His hands must labor unhindered; his 
tongue speak unafraid, and his eyes see un- 
clouded. 

The days of slavery are not over, so long 
as we are victims of our own negations. We 
laugh at one who believes in ghosts ; but a man 
who worries is the worst ghost-believer in 
existence. 

When the firemen go to put out a conflagnp- 
tion they depend on the water flozving through 
the hose. 

Suppose, however, that before they turn the 
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water on, they should prick little holes in the 
hose for its whole length. When the water 
is turned on, only a little comes out at the 
nozzle. Most of it is wasting itself through 
the punctures. 

The fire is a man's work; the thing to be 
done. The water is a man's power ; that which 
he turns upon the work to make it disappear. 
The hose pipe is the direct line of his ambition. 
If he is full of Fear, Worry, Superstition and 
Hatred, the water spurts uselessly out of the 
little holes, but not much comes out of the 
nozzle. 



Chapter XXIV 
ABILITY 

Natural abilities are like natural plants, they need 
pruning by study. — ^Francis Bacx)n. 

Ability is the skill and aptness with which 
we do things. In order that a man may come 
to possess ability he must turn mind and hand 
to some form of activity. He must perform 
the required act the first time, the second 
time, and so on to hundreds of thousands of 
times until he is sure of himself. This is how 
we succeed in learning to walk. First there 
is the desire, then the doing, finally, the per- 
fection of doing. 

It has been pointed out recently by a student 
of economic labor that there is a right way of 
laying bricks and of shoveling dirt. This right 
way consists in the fewest possible motions 
consistent with the greatest amount of accom- 
plishment. The bricks must be within easy 
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reach so as not to require the bend of the body, 
the cement must be so placed as to prevent the 
turn of the body, the relation between the 
length of a man's arm and the length of his 
trowel must conserve every muscular move- 
ment involved. 

The result of studying men and work in 
this way, is this : The energy stimulated in the 
workman is made to move directly upon the 
task, and, consequently, it is not lost on the 
way. 

This conservation of energy is a subject 
recognized to be so practical in these days that 
many men have specialized it. They under- 
take to examine the conduct of a business or 
manufacturing enterprise, and to inform the 
owners how the work may be so simplified as 
to produce more and better results with the 
least possible amount of friction or loss of 
energy. This permits labor to proceed in a 
straight line from the raw material to the 
finished product, saving energy and lessening 
expense all along the line. 

We can easily conceive that some day men 
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will undertake to do this work for the indi- 
vidual ; showing him how he can proceed from 
morning to night, working directly and losing 
as little energy as possible. In the absence of 
a specialist who will do this for the indi- 
vidual, there is no reason why he should not 
do it for himself. With the mind so trained 
as to think clearly, with the body and its senses 
in their subordinate places, a man has then to 
turn to his skill and aptness in doing what 
falls to his mind or hands, and of examining 
is to determine if he is doing it directly; that 
is, with directness. 

This is a call to the mind to establish system. 
System means regularity and simplification, 
which in turn imply getting rid of indirect- 
ness and waste of effort. Examination and 
system applied to a man's working ability 
raise his value immediately. He does better 
work in a shorter time, and, consequently, has 
more time to do more work, or he has more 
time for leisure, which, let us hope, he is de- 
sirous of learning how to use. 

A man who fails thus to organize himself 
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is adrift; he is depending too much upon the 
current and not enough upon the strength sent 
out through his arms and the oars. Here is 
the case of an unorganized man : 

Carl Marvin entered the employ of the 
Easton Company, when he was seventeen years 
of age, as an errand boy. He continued at 
this work for two years, and gave thorough 
satisfaction. 

Carl was then nineteen years of age. 

The manager of the company, observing the 
boy's industry and habits of strict attention to 
business, suggested that he be given a place in 
the circular department. The work was ex- 
acting, but Carl mastered its detail, and in two 
years he had full charge of it. 

While Carl was engaged in the circular de- 
partment, the manager continued to watch his 
work. One day he suggested to him that he 
learn stenography and typewriting. He urged 
this as a valuable asset for the future. By at- 
tending night school and mastering a type- 
machine in his spare moments he so well fitted 
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himself that he was made private secretary to 
the manager. 

Carl was then twenty-one. 

The new position to which he was elected 
was the most exacting and responsible he had 
ever held, yet he found that he had more lei- 
sure hours than he had ever enjoyed before. 
He spent these hours in reading whatever books 
he could find treating on the unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth, of the injustice visited by the 
rich upon the poor, of the horrors of the 
grinding life a workingman is subjected to by 
his wealthy employer. 

In brief, the injustice of the existing social 
condition became his personal care. It ab- 
sorbed his attention. 

Carl continued in this position two years. 
He had been with the company six years in all. 
During the first four years he had distin- 
guished himself by industry and by constantly 
learning more about the business. But from 
the moment he entered upon the private sec- 
retaryship he ceased using his spare time in 
studying the affairs of the company, and began 
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to Speculate upon something else. But his 
speculation did not actually enlist his activity. 
That is, he read about social conditions in 
books, but he did not observe them in streets, 
mansions, tenements and men's minds and 
hearts. 

Now, no man can theorize long upon a sub- 
ject without coming to some definite conclu- 
sion about it — a conclusion that is sure to lead 
him not only to think further, but ultimately 
to act. Carl's conclusions were very simple 
and direct : 

1. Society is wrongly organized. 

2. Its chief sin is injustice to the poor. 

3. Something must be done to check these 
evils. 

But the organization of society, its injustice, 
its evils, existed for Carl only in the pages 
of books. He had never studied actual con- 
ditions; he knew no specific instances of the 
injustice and evils of society, though he could 
have found plenty of them near at hand. He 
was a member of the social order, and so far 
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as he was concerned he had benefited. This he 
forgot. 

But he felt compelled to do something! 

The only feasible action that he found open 
to him was to resign. 

He admitted that he liked his work; his 
associates were agreeable to him; he frankly 
acknowledged that the business of the com- 
pany was conducted squarely and fairly. But 
his mind was made up. Even the assurance 
that a splendid opportunity for advancement 
awaited him did not deter him. Nor could 
he state wherein he would better himself or 
the social conditions by the change. 

Carl was then twenty-three. 

After a few weeks he went to work for a 
wholesale house, dealers in farm implements. 
For a while some of the old enthusiasm of 
the errand boy was re-awakened in him. He 
worked hard and advanced rapidly. 

This lasted two years. In the meantime, 
he continued to read, to speculate, and to 
worry over social affairs. Unrest gave place 
to enthusiasm. Once again he arrived at a 
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point where he must act; once again he felt 
compelled to show the world his disapproval 
of its method of meting out justice. 

What did he do ? 

Being a student of books and not of streets 
and adventures, he knew of but one way to 
express his disapproval of things as they are. 
That was again to resig^. 

Carl was then twenty-five. 

For some time thereafter the Easton Com- 
pany was in receipt of letters asking particu- 
lars of Carl's character and industry. They 
came from firms to whom he applied for work. 
And they came frequently. This indicated 
that he changed his position often. It seemed 
probable that he went on leaving one place 
after another in a blind impulse to punish 
society. 

This continued ten years. 

One day Carl was walking along a high- 
way, when a social factor, in the shape of an 
automobile, struck him. He was killed in- 
stantly. Beside his remains there were picked 
up his steel-rimmed glasses, a book on the 
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subject of "Poverty : Its Cause and Cure," and 
a letter gf recommendation testifying to his 
good character. No money, no trinkets, noth- 
ing else. 

Carl was then thirty-five- 

The greatest biography, it seems to me, 
is often that of the most humble. The fac- 
tors and forces are few, and yet the problem 
abounds in interest. 

To all the work he did this man devoted 
himself attentively for a time. He was a man 
of capability, quick to learn, quick to master 
details, responsible and — ^then the waning of 
it all, and its merging into the one form of 
discontent that clung to him to the last. 

In the sea of social confusion of which he 
was a part he had learned to swim, but he 
had never learned to question another swim- 
mer. When he saw one go down into the 
depths, if, indeed, he observed that much of 
life about him, he thrust his own head under 
water, stayed down as long as he could, and 
came up somewhere else. 

It never occurred to him to develop himself 
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thoroughly, and thus — the master of greater 
power — ^to hold forth a strong, helping hand 
to another. Hence, at thirty-five, he was no 
better equipped as a worker in the world's 
service than he was at nineteen. He devel- 
oped his skill to a slight extent, but kept run- 
ning back and forth over the same path, in- 
stead of getting more skill and lengthening 
hia path. With skill and a longer perspec- 
tive he could have attacked the social problem 
to his heart's content. And he would have 
accomplished something, without a doubt. 

Hence it is very true, indeed, that "natural 
abilities are like natural plants, they need prun- 
ing by study." 



Chapter XXV 
PERSEVERANCE 

Any man can do what any other man has done. 

— Dr. Thomas Young. 

A man who has become free to work 
through his ability without loss of energy, 
has a further duty laid upon him; he must 
work persistently. He must persevere — ^the 
meaning of which is to go forward through 
severity. Now, a man who is willing to work 
by imposing severe conditions upon himself 
is a rare man, but the freedom he enjoys to 
direct severity upon himself is unlimited. 
Mr. Peary took this view of the matter in his 
effort to discover the North Pole. Buffon, 
the French naturalist, who worked incessant- 
ly, used to say that genius without order 
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worked with only a fourth of its power. Sir 
Isaac Newton wrote his Chronology fifteen 
times before he felt that it expressed his 
thought exactly. 

How exactingly Benjamin Franklin took 
himself in hand and persevered in the effort 
to build his character as he had idealized it, 
is shown in his autobiography. After he had 
made a list of the virtues he proposed to ac- 
quire, he actually began to practise them. He 
followed a plan that he checked up daily in 
a book devoted to the purpose. The aim of 
his perseverance was the' firm establishment of 
desirable habits, for they underlie all activity 
and permit a man to conduct himself in the 
frictionless manner of a well-organized busi- 
ness enterprise. 

In conjunction with practising the "virtues" 
and recording his progress with them, Frank- 
lin formulated a scheme of "employment for 
the twenty-four hours of the day." His plan 
may have no value to any other man in the 
world, but it is interesting as showing that a 
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man thought it necessary to take himself in 
hand. Like Matthew Arnold's plan for read- 
ing one hundred books per year, this plan of 
Franklin's is not for imitation, but for sug- 
gestion. Is it a reasonable thing to do ? Can I 
make a similar plan thai will set my activity 
in a more direct line? These are the questions 
it should suggest to us, and these are the ques- 
tions we should not be afraid to answer. 

Let us not be discouraged by the fact that 
Franklin arose at five a. m. We are at per- 
fect liberty to arrange the hours as best suit 
us. But let us not fail to ask : 

Is it not wise to arrange the hours? 

Here is Franklin's plan for employing the 
twenty-four hours of the day. The applica- 
tion of this plan to perseverance lies in follow- 
ing its dictation day after day; that is to say, 
"with severity." 
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The Moening. 

Question, What 
good shall I do this 
day? 



5 



Nook. 



Rise, wash, and address 
Powerful Goodness! Con- 
y trive day's business, and 
take the resolution of the 
day; prosecute the present 
study, and breakfast. 



1 



10 ?* Work. 
"J 



Read, or overlook my ac- 
counts, and dine. 



Work. 



Evening. 

Question. What 
good have I done 
to-day? 



Night. 




'10^ 

II 

12 
I 

a 

3 

L4 



Put things in their places. 
Supper. Music or diver- 
sion, or conversation. Ex- 
amination of the day. 



« I > Sleep. 



Does this plan mean anything to us? Or, 
is it merely an odd idea of an old-fashioned 
man? Before we reply let us recall a few 
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facts in the case, for they will assist us to put 
this single fact in true relation: 

Benjamin Franklin was born poor. His 
origin was humble and obscure. He left home 
early in life, did his journeyman labor with 
one printer and another in America and in 
England. Being poor he had to be frugal ; be- 
ing ambitious he continued to be observant, in- 
quiring and industrious. This soap-boiler's 
son who landed in Philadelphia with his wash- 
ing and a Dutch dollar in his pockets, planned 
one plan after another until he stood before 
Kings. But this was only one of the many 
rewards the Youth won through Opportunity. 

He was the first American man of letters. 
Though once he walked the streets of Phila- 
delphia with a loaf of bread under each arm, 
he ye., became a philosopher and a philanthro- 
pist. He was the first American man of sci- 
ence. He became a great statesman and there 
devolved upon him — a soap-boiler's son — the 
honor to sign : 

(i) The Declaration of Independence. 
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(2) The Treaty of Alliance. 

(3) The Treaty of Peace, and 

(4) The Constitution of the United States. 

Now this man had no education of the 
schools. His perseverance, however, in mas- 
tering books, is familiar to all; his persever- 
ance in mastering the questions that arose be- 
fore him and his country should be better 
known, for out of this perseverance came 
scholarship that was recognized by men in 
high places. Two universities in Europe, Ox- 
ford and St. Andrews, conferred on him the 
title of Doctor of Laws, and three universities 
in America, Harvard, Yale, and William and 
Mary, conferred on him the degree of Master 
of Arts. 

Kant, the distinguished German philoso- 
pher, called him the "Prometheus of modern 
times." When the announcement of his death 
reached Paris, Mirabeau declared before the 
National Assembly that Franklin possessed the 
genius "that freed America and poured a flood 
of light over Europe." 
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No man can foresee to what the initial act 
of a series will lead if one proceeds "with se- 
verity" toward himself. I once heard an 
English clergyman illustrate this in a remark- 
able way : 

Dr. Joseph Parker, formerly preacher at 
the City Temple, Holbom, London, was an 
impressive teacher because he was simple. In 
a sense he had the gift of the Indian adept 
who plants a tiny seed and in a moment a gfreat 
mango tree rises before you. 

One Sunday morning Dr. Parker planted 
this little thought-seed from the Second Epis- 
tle of St. John : 

'"And it hath not yet appeared what we 
shall be: 

"Here is the tree that grew before our eyes. 

"I was walking in the Strand one day, many 
years ago, and I met a friend leading a little 
boy by the hand 

"I said to the little boy : What is this that 
fills the air and shuts the houses and the sky 
from our sight ?' 
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"And after a pause, the diffident little boy 
said: 

" It is fog/ 

"And how do you spell fog, my little boy ? 

"The boy did not reply, for he was shy. But 
I urged him on by saying, 'There are three 
letters in the word fog — ^what is the first?' 

"Finally, between fear and bashfulness, the 
little boy said 'H.' 

"And the next letter, I persisted. Let us 
have the second letter of the word fog. 

"And after hesitating as before, the little 
boy said T' 

"Good ! said I, and now for the third letter 
in the word fog, that is so thick in these 
London streets that it shuts the houses and the 
sky from our sight? 

"Again he paused — but at length replied *Q.' 

"H — I — Q for fog! And what a fog it is 
in the London streets. 

"And I went on the way to my duty, and he 
went on his way to become a man. 

"And now," said the preacher with a dra^ 
matic change of voice and manner, "to whom 
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is it that we go for the reading of the precious 
documents of the past. Who spells out for 
us, patiently but accurrately, the messages that 
are concealed in cuneiform inscriptions, in pal- 
impsests, in Egyptian hieroglyphics, in the an- 
cient writings of the Babylonians and Assyri- 
ans ? To whom do we go ? 

*'To him who once, as a little hoy, spelled 
fog for me H I Q, 

" 'and it hath not yet appeared what 
we shai.i. be.' " 

Now the tree of the Indian adept comes and 
goes, and we wonder at its coming and going. 
And if we attempt to photograph it, the de- 
veloped plate shows that it was not there 

But the wonderful tree that sprang from 
the seed the preacher planted in our hearts 
we knew to be no figment of the imagination. 
Every man grasped the reality of it and came 
away convinced of the power of his eternal pos- 
session. 

Every man knew the seed was in him. 

That it is vital. 

And the name of the seed is Perseverance. 
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Some call it Talent ; others call it Genius. 

But whatever it is, God has denied it to no 
man. 

Even if we are spelling fog H I Q, it still 
remains true for us that "it hath not yet ap- 
peared what we shall be." 



Chapter XXVI 
HAPPINESS 

For there's happiness as well as care. 

— ^Alexander Pope. 

The word happiness came from the root 
hap, which means "that which happens, or 
comes suddenly, or unexpectedly." 

Thus again the fact is brought before us that 
the pictures in words, as revealed by their 
root-meaning, are always more sharply de- 
fined and more exact than the notions are that 
we entertain about them. 

Manifestly then, the happy man fs he who 
takes things as they come, without disturb- 
ance. He knows that happiness does not in- 
here in things and conditions, but in the atti- 
tude of mind toward things and conditions. 

It is then, the essential duty of us all so to 
relate ourselves to our desires and to the ob- 
jects of environment that they do not control 
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the mind in us, but that the mind in us con- 
trols them. 

There is another interesting word in Eng- 
lish; delight, meaning to entice, to allure; in 
fact, to snare and to trap. 

Are we to forego happiness and delight be- 
cause we are enticed and snared by that which 
happens suddenly or unexpectedly? To an- 
swer this we have only to remember that a 
shield has two sides, and that neither side alone 
constitutes the whole shield. Then we shall 
comprehend the full significance of the pictures 
revealed to us in these two words, and we can 
proceed to be as happy and as delighted as we 
desire. 

Few significant men go through life free 
from the attraction of things; that is, unaf- 
fected by what lies outside of themselves. The 
desire to possess what we do not own, the be- 
lief that with this or that change of condition 
we should be happier, or at least more con- 
tented, is common to us all. And it seems 
quite right that it should be so. Let us, by 
all means, have more and better things and 
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conditions. The fact that they exist is an in- 
dication that we may have them. The bless- 
ings of poverty have been over-emphasized. 
There are few blessings in poverty; but there 
is one; it has stimulated many a man to es- 
cape from it. Again, the lowly life has been 
sung beyond its merits. The dweller therein 
may very rightly, indeed, crave better things; 
he may very justly believe that if he were 
differently situated and possessed more he 
would be better off. 

The one necessary fact, however, to keep 
in mind in this attitude toward poverty, as 
well as toward the richer things of life, is this: 
a man is never enriched by mere possession. 
He may be enriched by what he learns from 
things, or by his disposal of them for the good 
of others, but he cannot increase in happiness 
by mere undisputed possession. To secure the 
true and permanent gift from things and con- 
ditions is to grasp the spirit in them for the 
purpose of awakening the spirit in us. Hence 
one is as truly happy as he is spiritually alive, 
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for things and conditions contribute then their 
lofty essence to him. 

After a while he will become inquiring and 
discriminating; he will not crave that in which 
a lofty essence (or state of being) is not to 
be found. In our current sense of the word he 
will be happy because he does not misunder- 
stand. Even sorrow, affliction, and the suffer- 
ing of himself and of others, in so far as they 
call him out to succor and to comfort, become 
instruments and means for awakening happi- 
ness in him. 

The deduction seems simple ; the truly happy 
man is he with the understanding heart, for 
so equipped he does not misread; and when 
a man reads aright he places just values. 

Now unhappiness, as we see it every day 
about us comes from misreading values. 
Many a case will present itself that seems to 
disprove this; but once we begin to read life 
more deeply, the more this truth shines forth. 

There are few of us who cannot agree with 
Seneca, and say, "Calamity turns to our ad- 
vantage ; and great ruins make way for great- 
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er glories." And, again, with von Humboldt : 
"It is worthy of special notice that when we 
are not too anxious about happiness and un- 
happiness, but devote ourselves to strict and 
unsparing performance of duty, then happi- 
ness comes of itself — nay, even springs from 
the midst of a life of troubles and anxieties, 
and privations." 

And why is this true? Because the soul 
active, sees truth, knows it, and avoids placing 
false values. Now happiness lies essentially 
in true values. Riches and great possessions 
may serve for a short time or a long time, but 
a day is sure to come when a man has re- 
ceived from them all they have to give. When 
that day comes let him have faith and move 
on. Better things await him. 

Probably no man has contributed to litera- 
ture a more simple and direct statement of the 
right attitude towards life than the Roman 
Emperor, Marcus Aurelius. The one theme 
constantly recurring in his Meditations, is, "do 
not misread appearances." Beset with the af- 
fairs of state at home, often absent with the 
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aimy in distant provinces, he yet found now 
and again a moment or two for contemplation. 
And invariably he concludes, let the condition 
that appeared before him be what it may, that 
the whole duty of man is not to be affected 
by outward circumstances, but to be the serene 
judge of them. 

"What use," he asks, "do I put my soul to ? 
It is a sensible question this, and should fre- 
quently be put to oneself. How does my ruling 
part* stand affected? 

"Outward objections cannot take hold of the 
soul, nor force their passage into her, nor set 
any of her wheels going. The impressions 
come from herself, and it is her own motions 
which affect her. * * * Confine the im- 
pressions to their respective quarters, and let 
your mind keep her distance'' 

Everywhere throughout the text of this re- 
markably intimate book, one finds a sublime 
philosophy simply expressed; a philosophy 
that reveals a character at once patient, in- 

♦I. c "power." 
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quiring and contemplative. His philosophy is 
as practical as that of Franklin. 

"The best way of revenge," he writes, "is 
not to imitate the injury." 

"Nothing that does not* enter my mind, 
and get within me, can hurt me." 

"The true worth of a man is to be measured 
by the objects he pursues/' 

"It is high time that you have something 
more divine in you than the mechanism of pas- 
sion, (and) the wires of a puppet." 

The Meditations of the Emperor were 
penned a line or two now and then. They 
were, without doubt, never intended for pub- 
lication, they formed the Emperor's common- 
place book. By this means he seems to have 
drawn up gradually his own declaration of 
mental and spiritual independence, seeking 
happiness through the contemplation that 
brings with it what Solomon so much desired ; 
namely, the understanding heart. 



*Jeremy Collier's translation. 



Remember now and always that life is no dream, 
but a solemn reality based upon eternity and encom- 
passed by eternity. Find out your task; stand to it; 
the night cometh when no man can work. 

— ^Carlyle. 



ACHIEVEMENT 



Cast forth thy act, thy word, into the ever-living, 
ever-working universe; it is a seed grain that cannot 
die; unnoticed to-day, it will be found flourishing as a 
banyan grove, perhaps, alas! as a hemlock forest — 

Cast forth thy act, thy word, into the ever-living. 

— Carlyle. 



Chapter XXVII 
AT A KILN 

Uespoir est ma force. — Heraldic Motto. 

What opportunity has a poor man? 

In these days such a multitude of opportu- 
nities await him that their very presence blinds 
the vision. 

But it was different in the year 151 1, and 
yet not so very different. 

In that year there was born in the south of 
France a boy — Palissy by name. He was 
christened Bernard. The boy's father was a 
glassworker, so poor that he could not educate 
Bernard, who once said: "I have no other 
books than heaven and earth, which are open 
to all." 

This boy was reared in his father's business, 
learning glassmaking and the art of painting 
on glass. At eighteen he left home and went 
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out into the world, the world of heaven and 
earth, which is open to all. Whenever oppor- 
tunity offered he worked at his trade — ^being, 
as you see, a true journeyman; a man who 
journeys and subsists by his labor. 

At twenty-eight he married and settled down 
to earn his living by glass painting and land 
surveying. The latter art he learned after he 
left his father's house. With a wife and chil- 
dren, he found it necessary to do all he could 
to increase his earnings. 

Neither glass painting nor land surveying, 
nor both, proved sufficient. So he set himself 
to learn, with absolutely no help, the art of 
painting and enameling earthenware. 

What gave his ambition this trend as a means 
of increasing his skill and income was appar- 
ently an accident. He saw one day a beautiful 
cup, one probably made by the great Italian 
artist, Lucca della Robbia. 

Bernard Palissy stood before it in wonder, 
and determined to make cups like it. 

To discover the enamel of that Italian cup 
so dominated his thought that he forgot every- 
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thing else — even the necessary increase of in- 
come to feed and clothe his family. 

Like a man groping in the dark, he began 
to mix and bake earth. He bought, when he 
could, earthenware pots, broke them to bits, 
mixed them with compounds, and baked them 
in a furnace of his own construction. Time 
after time he went through this process, and 
the only result was a hungry family and a 
dissatisfied man. 

This quest for the enamel of that Italian 
cup went on for years. When he had to, he 
worked at land surveying and glass painting; 
but these took a secondary place, and he re- 
sorted to them only to provide the necessities 
of life for his family and himself. 

Then Palissy became too poor to build a 
furnace and provide it with the fuel necessary 
to make his earthenware. He was compelled 
to take his wares to a glass furnace in a neigh- 
boring town to be baked. Frenetically no re- 
sult followed this, although he noted that the 
heat in the glass furnace, being greater than 
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that generated in the furnaces of his own con- 
struction, produced better results. 

Two more years passed. Poverty pursued 
him sorely, but he determined on one more 
trial. He made a sufficient quantity of enamel- 
ing compound to cover three hundred pieces 
of earthenware and sent them to a glass fur- 
nace for baking. 

Of these three hundred pieces when taken 
out to cool, one was what he had so long 
sought for. Just one piece out of three hun- 
dred, and of the many hundreds that had gone 
before. 

"It was a singularly beautiful piece," said 
Palissy. 

Then he determined to build a glass fur- 
nace for himself near his house, where he 
could watch the process more carefully and 
consistently. He did all the work himself, and 
it took him nearly a year. 

The pots were prepared, the fire was 
lighted, and Palissy sat close by, watching 
and feeding the fuel to the furnace. He sat 
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up all night, never taking his eyes from the 
process going on in the heat. 

His wife brought his breakfast to him, and 
he sat another day, and another night — and 
so on until six days and nights had gone, and 
the enamel compound did not melt. 

Was it the last failure? 

No. 

He started over again and mixed his com-* 
pounds differently, and succeeded in borrowing 
money to reconstruct his furnace. When the 
fire was made, the man watched and watched, 
but still the enamel would not melt. 

Then the fuel gave out. 

He rushed out and tore down the fence and 
added it to the fire. Still the enamel did not 
hielt. 

Perhaps if he could keep the fire going just 
a little longer it would come ! He rushed into 
the house and broke every bit of furniture 
that would burn that he might keep the fire 
going. 

Then the enamel m'elted! 

But it was not until a period of sixteen years 
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had passed that Palissy actually found himself 
master of the situation. 

Then he called himself a potter. 

In all that time he had struggled and starved 
himself and his loved ones, pursuing that which 
he thought many times he was destined never 
to overtake — ^the vision of an enamel glaze on 
an Italian vase that he once saw by chance. 



Chapter XXVIII 
IN A LABORATORY 

Is there one whom difficulties dishearten — ^who 
bends to the storm? He will do little. Is there 
one who will conquer? That kind of man never 
fails. — ^JoHN Hunter. 

The Roman actor wore a mask (persona). 
When an actor was hissed by the audience he 
was obliged to take oflF his mask and show 
himself. 

It is not diflferent in these later times. The 
real man, owner of mind and body does the 
same thing. When he speaks his voice sounds 
through the mask of his face (persona, hence 
personality) ; and when he is called upon to 
make an accounting of his deeds the look of 
his face is stripped away and he stands re- 
vealed. 

Now and again, a great artist (Michael 

Angelo and Arnold Bocklin, among them) has 

attempted to portray in a mask the record of 
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the individual whose voice sounds through it. 
But the hand of man is not cunning enough 
to equal the intensity of expression that shifts 
like a shadow over the human face. Watch it 
in anger, hatred, slyness, untruth and suspicion 
and one will realize that no mask ever fash- 
ioned by the hand of man can equal in intensity 
of expression the mask of the human face. 

Here is the story of a man who changed 
his mask, at the suggestion of a friend who 
peered behind the mask he was wearing and 
saw a nobler look not yet shadowed forth. 

Many a man works hard at dishonest em- 
ployment. The skill that produces a counter- 
feit twenty dollar bill so near to perfection that 
it deceives even the teller at the bank, could 
be turned to proper use. 

The counterfeiter and the burglar think. 
They often think so hard that it takes the most 
intense thought of other men to catch them. 

Why does a man turn his thought to a 
swindling or dishonest employment? 

There are two reasons. 

The first is, he feels impelled to do some- 
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thing. That is human nature. And no one 
will deny that some burglars and counterfeiters 
have shown themselves equal to wonderful 
strategy and skill. Now, strategy and skill are 
evidence of the activity of the man back of 
mind and body. 

The second reason is that the moral vision 
is out of focus. Such a man does not see 
things in right relation. He misunderstands 
a few important matters. He fails to perceive 
that the energy in a man is divine energy ; that 
divine energy should be put to a lofty use; 
that divine energy put to a divine use makes 
a man divine. 

The will is that power in a man that per- 
mits him to understand life or to misunder- 
stand it — as he chooses. 

Now, let us suppose that a nation, say the 
United States of America, should say some 
day: 

The greatest asset we possess is men and 
women. Some of our men and women have 
brains that do not serve our country. But 
they have brains. That is the important thing. 
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Hence, it will be to our advantage to establish 
a commission that will study these people and 
their impulses, and turn their energy to good 
ends. 

If we could apply this principle, we should 
discover that evil is good turned the wrong 
way. And that is all there is to evil, and to 
the devil, and all other things of the world of 
darkness. They are goodness headed in the 
wrong direction. 

You have heard the word alchemist. Leave 
off the first syllable and you have the word 
chemist. 

The suggestions of the two words are quite 
different. The alchemist was one who spent 
his life attempting to transmute copper and 
other cheap metals into gold. The chemist 
spends his life learning the truths of nature 
for the good of mankind. 

There was once a man who turned his mind 
to both these pursuits. This man wore a wig, 
and the wig helped him to get alchemy out 
of his head. Then he became a chemist. 

This man's name was Johann Friedrich 
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Bottger. He was born in 1682. About that 
time William Penn was making a land trade 
with the Indians under an elm tree that grew 
beside the Delaware river. 

When Bottger was twelve years old he 
went to work for an apothecary in Berlin. 
When he had any spare time he used it in 
laboratory experiments. All his experiments 
had one object — to make gold out of other 
metals. That was energy. 

After a few years he informed his master 
that he had succeeded. The apothecary and 
his friends went into the laboratory and 
watched the apprentice. The young man 
dropped a piece of copper into the crucible, 
and, with a few dexterous motions, added to 
the mixing and the boiling, took out a piece of 
gold. The same thing is done nowadays, only 
instead of copper and gold the conjurer uses 
a silk hat and a rabbit. 

Despite the fact that there was no telephone 
or telegraph in those days, the news spread 
quickly, and people rushed into Berlin to see 
the "gold cook." Everybody was interested in 
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gold. Even the King was curious about the 
matter, and concluded that if he could control 
this young man and lock him up in a fortress 
he could have all the gold he wanted and be a 
King among Kings. 

That was energy on the King's part. 

Bottger heard of the King's intention and 
disappeared. A reward was offered for him. 
But by losing no time the young man arrived 
safely in Saxony, and put himself under the 
protection of the Elector, Friedrich August. 

Now it happened that Friedrich August was 
in need of money. He sent Bottger to Dres- 
den, and then began to press him for the secret 
by letter, from Poland, of which country the 
Elector was King. 

Bottger sent the King a small bottle con- 
taining a reddish liquid, with directions. The 
King put on an old suit and a leather apron, 
locked himself up in a room and went to work. 

The first experiment failed. 

Then the King read the directions again. 
This time he observed one item that he had 
overlooked in his anxiety to begin. It was this : 
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This liquid mtist be used in great purity of 
heart. 

His royal highness took thought as to his 
recent conduct, purified his heart and began 
again. 

No gold appeared, and the King promised 
to hang Bottger if he failed to make gold. 
But he did not carry out his threat, probably 
for fear that he would also hang the secret. 

Then a man in Dresden said to Bottger 
one day : "If you can't make gold, why don't 
you try porcelain? There is money in that." 

This was the man who had quietly studied 
the Bottger behind the mask. 

Being a man of energy, Bottger dropped 
his "gold cook" work and turned his attention 
to red clay. 

He succeeded in making a beautiful red 
porcelain, but he knew that before he could 
claim success he must discover how to make 
dishes of pure white. His wig rested heavy 
on his head that morning. Calling his valet, 
he asked : 

"Hans, what makes my wig so heavy?" 
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"Sir, it is the white powder which I have 
sprinkled on it." 

"Hans, bring me a box of the powder, and 
be quick about it." 

When he had analyzed the powder he found 
that it was made of a white clay, called kaolin. 
With this kaolin he began to work on the red 
clay and when he was twenty-two years of age 
he produced his first successful piece of white 
porcelain. 

This was the beginning of the famous Dres- 
den china, an industry that has been worth 
far more than a real gold mine. 

Bottger died at thirty-five. He had been 
virtually a prisoner of the King for years. 
As a final tribute to the slavery in which he 
was kept the King ordered that he be buried 
at night. 

It was a rare day for him when his friend 
mentioned porcelain, for it turned a skillful and 
abundant energy from a negative operation to 
one which has enriched Dresden and delighted 
the hearts of those who love fine chinaware. 



Chapter XXIX 
IN A STONE QUARRY 



The stones clear as stars in frosty night 

— ^William Dunbar. 



It does not matter whether a man carves a 
statue, or labors in a cornfield, or crouches in 
a stone quarry; if he acts the part of a Thinker 
he will change everything around him. 

Better still, he will change everything within 
him. 

There was once a little Scotch boy. He was 
of a poor and unknown family. No one of his 
relatives was famous, none was learned. They 
were simply poor, but decent, citizens. The 
world is full of them. Like the unseen muscles 
of the arm, they give strength to the arm itself 
which is seen. 

When the little boy was old enough, he went 
to work — as an apprentice to a stonemason. 
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But the boy had long before apprenticed 
himself to another master. This master's name 
was Thought. And by the time the boy ap- 
prenticed himself to the stonemason, he was 
already a jouneyman Thinker. 

What did it all amount to? 

To this : The boy grew up, attended strictly 
to business, kept his eyes open, never stopped 
thinking, remained a stonecutter all his days, 
and died. 

Then he became famous the world over. 

As a stonecutter? 

No. As a geologist. 

No writing of mine can present his story 
in the vivid way he himself tells it. For he 
wrote his life, and called it My Schools and 
Schoolmasters^ telling in a simple, straight- 
forward way a tale that has not been sur- 
passed — so far as it shows how a man can 
get much from little. 

The name of the little Scotch boy was Hugh 
Miller. His story, like that of many another 
famous humble citizen, is full of interesting 
incidents. To an extent, every one wins sue- 
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cess his own way. The way Hugh Miller 
pursued was homely. 

The boy's father was drowned at sea, and 
his mother brought him up as best she could. 
Though he had a little schooling, he always 
declared that his companions and the rude, 
rugged nature of Scotland, were his real 
schools and schoolmasters. 

Among the best of the professors with whom 
he studied were the fishers and sailors whom 
he met, while his best books were the boulders 
strewn along the coast of the Cromarty Firth. 
With a hammer in hand, little Hugh cracked 
open these hard volumes of nature to see what 
there was inside to read, for he began to 
suspect that a great story was written in their 
rugged pages. 

Then he opened another volume, called a 
stone quarry, on the pages of which he saw 
fossil fishes and ferns, and other words writ- 
ten there ages ago. 

Meantime, apprenticed to a stonemason, he 
became skillful at his trade, but he kept on 
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reading nature's message, and then he trans- 
lated it. 

The translation is called Old Red Sand- 
stone, a book that makes every reader of it 
proud of the fact that a boulder and a stone 
quarry are not so hard and unyielding but 
what they can inspire a workingman to make 
an author of himself. 

Thus, with hammer in hand, Hugh Miller 
became a great type of the Thinking man. 

The most interesting statement made about 
the word Think was made by a scholar named 
Thomas Davidson, also a Scotchman. In his 
book entitled History of Education, he says : 
"The soul begins to be human when it has a 
world of things. Until there are things there 
are no thoughts. Thinking is, in its strictest 
sense, thing-ing." 

The Thinker, then, is the Thing-ing man, 
the man who looks at things with all the force 
of his intellect and strives to understand them. 
If they are Things made by man, he tries by 
study of them to get back to the mind of the 
man who made them, and to understand 
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that mind. If they are Things made by nature, 
like tiny fossils in a bit of stone, he tries to 
get back to the way nature placed them there. 

And then he asks a man's question : "Why 
is this so ?" 

Hugh Miller, with the mind of a scientist, 
instinctively worked his way back from the 
Thing to its cause. When the critic of art and 
literature and music does the same — ^that is, 
when he sees in the work (the Thing) the exact 
type of mind that did the Thinging (or Think- 
ing) — he is of some use. Then he can teach 
us something by his criticism. 

Otherwise, he is useless beyond description. 

And from this you can discover just what 
to do, to live as a Thinker in the world. 

Start with the Thing and work your way 
back to the mind that made it. If the Thing 
be faulty, so, too, was the mind. If the butter 
is seven-eighths of a pound instead of a whole 
pound, an untrue mind is back of the trans- 
action. 

If a man hands you a Thing called a counter- 
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f eit quarter there is a counterfeit mind back of 
the hand that gives it. 

But there is a more cheerful side to it all. 
Back of a beautiful Thing is a mind of beauty. 
If you are a maker of Things, remember that 
they spell your mind just as these types spell 
my words. 

The mind is the greatest quarry in existence. 

And the man who mines his mind should 
bring out nothing but gems. 

Meanwhile, let him wonder how it is there 
are gems in his mind, and how they came 
there. 

There is, likewise, something back of that 



Chapter XXX 
AT A FORGE 

"Seek and ye shall find." —Matthew. 

What impels a man toward achievement? 
Certainly not always money, for many men 
have achieved much and refused money; Cer- 
tainly not fame, for many men have labored 
successfully to a great purpose so quietly that 
no one heard of them while they labored. 

Why then do men strive? Why do they 
work and pray that the inner light may il- 
lumine the chaos about them. 

An answer to these queries is at least sug- 
gested by the words: "Knock and it shall be 
opened;" "Seek and ye shall find;" "Ask and 
ye shall receive." 

Whether or not one finds a satisfactory 
answer in these words depends entirely upon 
his interpretation of the unnamed factor: 
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What is to be opened? What discovered? 
What received? 

I doubt not that a man seeking the source of 
divinity whence he proceeds finds it permeat- 
ing himself as ether permeates all space. Once 
he is aware of this, once conscious of the im- 
mense reservoir on which he may draw, the 
possibilities of achievement for making mani- 
fest the divine energy are so great that he can- 
not rest content and be inactive. So he speaks 
to the chaos and its "without form and void" 
takes on form and expresses a purpose. 

A man may be impelled by this truth and 
yet not be fully conscious that he entertains 
it. In fact he can hardly escape it, so im- 
pelling is its force. One can trace it dis- 
tinctly in the activity of all men who are not 
wholly slaves to the attraction of environ- 
ment. It shows itself majestically in those 
who are free and it never entirely withholds 
itself from those who are bound fast to the 
wheel of life. Its evidence abounds in simple 
biography. 

Witness the case of this boy: 
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About one hundred years ago there was 
bom in the town of New Britain, Conn., a 
boy — ^the youngest of ten children. The boy's 
name was Elihu Burritt 

His father was a farmer and a shoemaker, 
and the boy himself, as he grew up, followed 
these pursuits and many others, generally 
those of a mechanical nature, and although 
Elihu Burritt attended a district school, his 
opportunities to learn were few, for the fam- 
ily required the income of his working-power 
for its support. 

When the boy was fifteen years old his 
father died. He then apprenticed himself to 
a blacksmith in New Britain. Even in his 
teens, the boy had acquired a hunger for knowl- 
edge. He read the books, particularly the his- 
torical works in the local library, and while 
he stood at his forge he worked out problems 
in mathematics. Here are some of them, home- 
made and exacting: 

"How many barley-corns, at three to the 
inch, will it take to go around the earth at 
the equator?" 
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"How many cubic yards of cloth, three feet 
in width, cut into strips an inch wide, and al- 
lowing half an inch at each end for the lap, 
would it require to reach from the centre of 
the earth to the sun?" 

"How much will all this cloth cost at a 
shilling a yard ?" 

All this was accomplished without writing 
down a single figure. He carried on all the 
operations in his head, and at night submitted 
problem and answer for verification to his 
brother, who was skilled in mathematics. 

Then it entered the boy's head that he should 
study Latin. In the evenings of one winter, 
with the help of an elder brother who had 
been to college, he finished reading Virgil. 
Then he read other Latin authors, and, com- 
pleting these, took up the study of Greek. 

At this time, every hour of daylight, and 
often other hours beyond daylight, had to be 
spent at the forge. But this offered no per- 
manent obstacle to Elihu Burritt. "I car- 
ried," he said, "my Greek grammar in my 
hat, and often found a moment, when I was 
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heating some large irons, when I could place 
my book open before me, against the chim- 
ney of my forge, and go through my lesson. 
At evenings I sat down, unassisted and alone, 
to the Iliad and Homer, twenty books of 
which measured my progress in that lan- 
guage during the evenings of another win- 
ter/' 

Burritt had occasionally sought instruction 
during his apprenticeship, but it cost him the 
loss of his wages, a dollar a day, and he 
could not afford to allow himself such oppor- 
tunity as freedom from work offered. But 
after mastering, to an extent, the Latin and 
Greek languages, he found that they furnished 
him with the key to many of the modern 
European languages. He grasped the relation 
and derivation of these languages, and, de- 
termining to learn them, he left his work and 
went to New Haven, where he had instruc- 
tion in French, German, Spanish and Italian. 

Then he went back to the forge and re- 
sumed his work as a blacksmith. But he was 
not puffed up with the vanity of a scholar who 
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knew SIX or eight languages. He next turned 
to Hebrew. In a few weeks he had so well 
mastered the principles of this language that 
he set himself the task of reading two chapters 
of the Hebrew Bible every day before break- 
fast. 

He then took up the Oriental languages. But 
he could find no teacher who could properly 
aid him to begin this study. He determined 
then to give up his work at the forge and to 
ship as a sailor on a vessel that put in at 
various European ports, where he hoped to 
collect books on modern and Oriental lan- 
guages. 

He walked to Boston, over a hundred miles, 
but found no opportunity to ship as a sailor. 

Then he heard of the American Antiqua- 
rian Society of Worcester. Thither he walked 
in order to discover what it had to offer. The 
library of the society was rich in the very books 
he wanted, and he was granted the freest use 
of them. What was the result of this? 

This, in Burritt's own words: 

"Through the facilities afforded by this in- 
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stitution I have been able to add so much to 
my previous acquaintance with ancient, mod- 
ern and Oriental languages as to be able to 
read upward of fifty of them with more or less 
facility/' 

From Mr. Burritt's diary, written when he 
was twenty-seven years old, the following is 
taken : 

"All that I have accomplished, or expect, 
or hope to accomplish, has been and will be, 
by that plodding, patient, persevering, process 
of accretion which builds the -ant-heap, particle 
by particle, thought by thought, fact by fact." 

Now, it may be said that a poor blacksmith 
who mastered fifty or more languages has done 
the world little good. Mr. Burritt, however, 
did not look upon his successes as a student in 
that light. His ambition was to turn his 
knowledge over to the benefit of mankind. 

He interested himself in the penny postage 
movement. He labored as earnestly as ever 
Mr. Carnegie has in the interest of universal 
peace. He spread his message through maga- 
zines and papers of his own publication. He 
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went frequently to Europe and placed his 
plans for the betterment of mankind before 
others. 

When, after one of his European trips, he 
returned to his native town — New Britain — ^he 
was honored by his townsmen, not as a black- 
smith alone, but as a man who, by the use of 
his moments when standing at the forge, had 
moved steadily onward into international 
prominence. 

The finest tribute that he received in his 
remarkable life was also from his townsmen. 
They named one of the public schools. The 
Burritt school. 

He was denied much opportunity in school 
when a boy, but he showed that even the art 
of going to school to one's own ambition is 
a wonderful thing to do, for it is made mani- 
fest thereby that when one knocks, it is made 
open for him; when he seeks, the treasure is 
there waiting to be found; when he asks, an 
abundance is given unto him. 



THE MESSAGE 



Every man can help on the world's work more than 
he knows of. What we want is the single eye, that 
we may see what our work is, the humility to accept it, 
however lowly, the faith to do it for God, the per- 
severance to go on till death. 

— Norman McLeod. 



Chapter XXXI 
THE MESSAGE OF ART 



So vast is art, so narrow human wit. 

— ^Alexander Pope. 



T 

X 

There was once a man who used to talk 
to his hands. Sometimes he advised them. 
Sometimes he questioned them. 

When he advised them he said; "Be gentle 
and be skillful." 

When he questioned them, he asked : *'Has 
justice gone out through you as a sign from 
me?" 

And sometimes he rejoiced in their reply; 
sometimes he grieved. 

Yet to the end of his days this man talked 
to his hands, advising and questioning them. 

II 

As a rule, nature distributes her gifts equally, 
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SO most of us get two hands. Again, as a rule, 
nature makes a bargain with us. In the case 
of giving us hands, she says, "They shall be a 
sign between us." 

We laugh as we go on our way, but nature 
remembers and waits. 

Ill 

From the Place of Thought within us, which 
we may call the central station, orders are is- 
sued and the hands obey. 

One day in a crowd, I put my hand in my 
pocket and another hand was there, which, at 
the touch of mine, moved away almost as 
lightly as a leaf moves in the wind. The 
thief's thought had sent down a command to be 
careful. 

Then a voice behind us said : 

"Come on. You know you are wanted, and 
I happened to see you pick this gentleman's 
pocket." 

The thief closed his hand so tightly that 
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the knuckles grew white, for thought had sent 
down a message of fear. 

Then the thief suddenly let out and struck 
the officer in the face, cutting his cheek open. 
When he drew his hand back it was stained 
crimson. 

Thought had sent down a message of blood — 
a message as old as the days of Cain. 

IV 

The artist, like the poet, is a maker. Aware 
of the fact that he is an integral part of the 
spiritual cause that creates the objective ef- 
fect, he goes to it as freely for inspiration as 
a little child goes to its mother for love and 
sympathy. The inspiration that comes to him 
while he dwells in the inner spiritual chamber, 
must be carried tenderly into the chamber of 
the mind and thence given over to the hands 
that it may be wrought into fair shape out 
of the dust of the earth. Thus, with all works 
of art, there must first be conception, which 
is of the spirit; then meditation, which is o^ 
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the mind ; then the word of creation by which 
the man speaks to his hands and bids them obey 
him. 

The message of true art is then the mes- 
sage of the spirit. Aware of the presence of 
this inner mystery, the man is convinced that 
if he can draw near unto it, if he can hear 
its whisperings, he will be able to bring forth 
something that will be good for the senses 
and perception of other men. That he may 
do this faithfully, he equips himself in two 
ways : the one permits him to draw near to the 
source of life; this is faith that there is within 
him the power with which to work; the other, 
which is his skill and craft, is a training of 
mind and hand that enables him to control and 
guide the power into beautiful forms of truth. 

Thus art speaks to us from a lofty place. 
Its voice is clear and its message simple. The 
truth to which it testifies is one truth for all 
men. To come into the presence of great art 
is to come near unto the truth which it man- 
ifests. Hence, the wonderful uplift of great 
pictures, of great music, of statues and archi- 
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lecture. The subtle quality we experience from 
them is not beauty alone ; it i^ the exhalation of 
the spirit itself out of which they come. 

Hence true art is good for us, because it 
admits us into a sacred presence. We ap- 
proach near to the source of it, and the source 
of it dwelling in ourselves is awakened. Art, 
then, reaches us not from without, but from 
within. First it finds us, discovers us to our- 
selves, then it awakens us. 

The message of art is not only the testi- 
mony of beauty, it is also the testimony of 
every man's potentiality as an artist. It ap- 
peals to him because it is of him. 

It is good then to go to art, for by so do- 
ing a man returns to himself. He may never 
have known this domain of his kingdom, he 
may not be aware that in him this potentiality 
resides; indeed, he may live his three score 
years and ten and never discover it, but never- 
theless, it is his. The source of the spring of 
this water of life may be so covered with the 
debris of the things of environment that it 
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cannot flow, but if he would seek it he would 
surely find it. 

We are often prone to misread the message 
of art and of the artist himself in forgetting 
the inner cause with which he works to secure 
the outer effect. We marvel at the skill of his 
hands, at the delicacy of his touch, and of his 
keenness of vision for color, and of hearing 
for tone. But these apparent marvels of the 
hands and senses are possible only because the 
artist knows that they are the keys by which 
he can open the material portals and bid the 
guest he is entertaining come forth. 

Thus, the deep perception of truth and the 
true recognition of means on the part of the 
man who bids his hands obey him. This is 
certainly a task worthy of love and care. They 
are servants attendant upon the behest of the 
spirit. Is it any wonder, then, that there are 
men who talk to the hands, advising them 
and questioning them ? 



Chapter XXXII 
THE MESSAGE OF THE HUMBLE 

I bid the skilful poet find his models in actual life. 

— Horace, Ars Poetica, 

The message of art is likewise the message 
of the humble. Like the poet and the artist, 
the workingman is a true maker of things, a 
creator in the environment. They differ not in 
kind, but in the degree of their recognition. 

Every man is the portal to a wealth of ex- 
perience no other man possesses. Each man- 
sion in our Father's house is built and fur- 
nished and adorned in a way never before ac- 
complished. Back of every door there dwells 
a god in disguise ; could we but strip the mask 
from his face, reveal the divinity that dwells in 
him, we should fall to our knees knowing that 
we are in the presence of the infinite source of 
all men. 

Whether the mansion be sumptuous, or 
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whether it be low in tone and poor, it is a 
chapter in the book of life. Constant reading 
of these chapters puts life before us in a light 
so true that no library can offer us anything 
of equal richness, interest or variety. 

The things a man gathers about him as his 
property are but the visible symbols of his 
motives and conceptions. Yet things and prop- 
erty never fully represent a man. He is for- 
ever beyond and above them; forever ill- 
expressed by them. Thus in justice to him 
we must know how to open the portal and 
to speak with this host of the inn, and learn 
what there is in him beyond the outer, visible 
expression. 

With the humble, as with the great, we 
must look for the impulse to achievement. Men 
dwelling in huts saw visions, else there would 
never have been a mansion. 

We must read the humble and the great as 
we read history ; that is, to make motives plain. 
It is not for us to know what battles a man 
fights, but only that he elects to fight a battle. 
Let us seek to know not the manner of his 
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Victories, but what conviction led him to be a 
victor. 

The message of the humble is spelled in 
work, for work is the message of all men. 
Humble as he may be, yet he dwells above 
mind and body, and as he conceives the won- 
derful strength of his position he uses mind 
and body and other extensions of himself that 
he may reach out. The soul in him "strives 
amain to live and work through all things." 

Thus the lesson set before every man, is 
the same. He must keep close to his divine 
source, must listen for its promptings, must 
bid mind and body work for him to the divine 
purpose that inspires him. Slowly he must 
learn "to know his worth and keep things under 
his feet." This point of view, establishing a 
man securely in the source of his being, re- 
moves forever from the face of the earth 
the brutality of labor, for there falls upon all 
activity a radiance. It is no longer mean and 
sordid. 

When the divine presence appeared before 
King Solomon and bade him ask for what he 
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wished to possess, Solomon begged that there 
might be given him an understanding heart. 
And when the divine presence came to him 
later, in a vision, it said : "Because thou hast 
asked for this thing, have I added many other 
things unto you." 

Thus by his wish divinely expressed, a man 
must determine his reach and grasp, then it 
will be plain to him that the kingdom is not 
without but within. Through the marvelous 
mediums of mind and body he will so build 
home and environment as to give evidence 
that he is a poet and an artist busy as a maker 
of things ; of things worthy to be placed before 
the eyes of other travelers like himself; for 
the spirit in which they come forth radiates 
from them, as perfume from a flower. 

In seeking to obtain the education essential 
to himself as a maker, he will strive, first of 
all, to fix his place, not as the dweller in a 
street, but as a citizen of the universe. That 
accomplished, he is forever secure, for he sails 
his craft by the light of an unswerving star 
above his head. Troubled waters no longer 
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disturb him, for he knows that it is the nature 
of waters to be troubled, and that it is the 
right of man to shape his course by the star 
above him. 

When he lays hold upon an activity that 
men call business, he will select an order of 
work that permits him to express himself fully. 
He will realize that every thought and act are 
a perpetual record. Seen or unseen, each one 
leaves its mark upon the soul and repeats the 
record every time he turns to it. 

In his pursuit of business, which is his con- 
fession and motive of life, he will prize his 
time as the precious hour for inscribing his 
message. He will not lose it nor misuse it. 
Into it the humble man will breathe the mes- 
sage of the master word — ^Work. That he 
may do this with satisfaction to himself and 
to store up pleasure for later days, he will seek 
every means that offers to increase his work- 
ing efficiency, for his working efficiency is that 
message he whispers to his hands when he 
questions and advises them. 

Now the humble man will work, but also 
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he will dream, and in his dreams he will hear, 
as did King Solomon, the divine presence bid 
him wish for that which he most desires. Then 
he must be wise, and not desire the treasures 
that one day he must turn from because they 
are not a permanent possession. Let him ask 
for the understanding heart, and with it there 
will come so much more than he foresaw that 
the bounty of it will amaze him. 

The humble man must remember that his 
dreams are ideals calling to him to come to 
them; to look upon them, to love them, to 
go out into the environment and take them 
with him as precious realities. It is not the 
dreams, but the dreamer in action th^t is as- 
tonishing. 

In his pursuit of equipment and efficient 
force with which to act, the humble man will 
turn to the messages of the past in books and 
art, and to those of the present, in the ac- 
tivity about him. Let him seek his dreams in 
these* not the dreams of other men, but his 
own. Somewhere he will find a faintly marked 
trail that is good for him to follow. Once 
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his feet are firmly planted upon it he will 
make a broad highway, and the memorials 
of his mind and hands that he sets up as he 
journeys will be good for the sight of others. 

The need of getting a living and of build- 
ing a fortune must not dismay him. Only 
too often they do this. He must not read 
these activities in the terms of things to possess, 
but of character to attain. Then he will devote 
the sweat of his brow to the labor the gods 
demand for all good things. 

As he makes and travels his broad highway, 
he will now and then journey to the right and 
to the left across the flowered fields that stretch 
about him. In so doing he will find delight 
beyond measure; but let the humble man re- 
member that the guide awaits him on the road, 
and will not wait forever. Let him think se- 
riously for a moment of a man lost in the fields 
with no pathway to lead him, and he will un- 
derstand the paralyzing power of ill-used 
riches and the nullifying effect of idleness. 

When he turns to other men and seeks to 
know what they have done on the way, he 
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will, if he speaks with true men, gather from 
them strength and more abundant faith, for 
they will tell him only what he knows already 
to be true. Their highways may be attrac- 
tive to his imagination, he may wish to go 
over them and see their beauties, but he will 
soon discover that the suggestion in them is: 
"This is the record of a man. It is not your 
record." If he be wise, he will hasten back 
to his broad highway and travel it with greater 
faith. 

When the humble man turns to the treas- 
ures of books and art, he must not lose faith 
in himself. Great as they are, the power that 
made them is the very power with which he 
is working. The records differ only in de- 
gree. 

As he travels, the humble man will see many 
things of which he will forever cherish the 
remembrance. Let him store them up in his 
memory and dwell with them. They are such 
stuff as will quicken his dreams and ultimately 
enrich him. 

When he is convinced that it matters not 
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what a man does so long as he does it as a 
mattj he will comprehend that divinity is one, 
though its manifestations are many. The 
Forge Worker, the man watching the pots in 
the kiln, and all others, are one with him. He 
comes to learn by knowing them that envy 
undoes a man, while self-reliance and the im- 
pulse of extending the helping hand, increase 
a man. 

Hence, there is but one message alike for 
the poet, the artist, and the humblest worker; 
let him show a true manifestation of the spirit 
within him and, humble as he may be, he is at 
once become a poet and an artist. 

Now the conviction that this is true may 
not rest continuously within him, but if he 
is assured of it now and again, those few mo- 
ments of assurance will show him plainly, de- 
spite the difficulties of labor, that life is, after 
all, divine. Then he will believe that he may 
use all factors of success ; all are free to him ; 
all await him. It is asked in exchange only that 
he send down, from the height where he dwells, 
a worthy message to his hands. 
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